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Social Structure and the Ruling Class’ 


(An article in two parts: Part One) © 


RAYMOND ARON 








I 


OBJECT of these articles is to try to combine in a synthesis the 
sociology which is based on Marxist ideas and that which derives from 


Pareto and, from that starting point, to outline a few general ideas 
on the evolution of modern societies. 

Why, it may be asked, should I choose Marx and Pareto, whose works 
were, in one case, written nearly a century, and in the other, several decades 
ago? Does recent literature offer nothing more scientific? I have no doubt 
that more accurate empirical studies could be found than those scattered ~ 
through Marx’s books or concentrated in the General Treatise on Sociology, 
but I do not think that any theory has been elaborated which can take the 
place of either of those doctrines. 

For a Marxist, the determining factor is the opposition between the owners 
of the means of production and workers who hire out their labour. The 
“alienation ’’ of the workers is the origin of all social ills, the opposition 
between the classes the root of all human conflicts. History is a dialectical 
process by which, from contradiction to contradiction, we are brought to a 
classless society and a self-reconciied humanity. 

For Pareto and his followers, on the other hand, the exercise of power 
by a minority is a constant factor in any social order. The constitution and 
character of governing minorities, or, to use the usual term, the “ élites’’, 
change ; the privileged are replaced by others. But there is always a minority, 
holding the key-posts in society, which appropriates to itself a more or less 
disproportionate share of the national income. 

These two views of historical philosophy—on the one hand a dialectical 
process tending towards a classless society and, on the other, a permanent 
division between the masses and the élite—are reflected in the two most 
influential political ideologies of our time, Communism and Fascism. The 
Marxists justify the revolutionary desires of the proletariat by the need to 
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put a stop to the alienation of labour by overcoming class struggles. The 
followers of Pareto have often justified the revolutionary spirit of a non- 
proletarian party by the need to replace weak, degenerate, democratic élites 
by strong and ruthless élites. On the one hand, there is revolution to eradicate 
the class system; on the other, revolution to restore to communities that 
strength and prosperity which are always dependent on the virtue, in the 
Machiavellian sense, of the few who rule the multitude. 

Our study will, therefore, be concentrated on that delicate point where 
the analytical method touches political ideology. The problem of combining 
in a synthesis “‘ class ’’ sociology and “‘ élite ’’ sociology is a scientific one. It 
can be reduced to the following question: ‘‘ What is the relation between 
social differentiation and political hierarchy in modern societies ?’’ We shall 
find the answer by considering the facts, i.e. by comparing the various types 
of society. The consideration of the facts, however, does not by itself lead 
to a political ideology. Whether policy should work towards the elimination 
of classes or towards replacing the élite, will depend on one’s estimate of values 
and of the future course of history. All that scientific analysis can give us 
is a criticism of political ideologies in so far as they pervert or distort reality. 
The refusal of the Marxists to take into account the political hierarchy which 
existed before, and survives, the division of society into classes is an attempt 
to mystify, and is disclosed as such by sociological analysis. The refusal of 
the Fascists to take into account social differentiation is a similar or contrasting 
attempt to mystify, and is also so discovered by scientific analysis. When 
the true nature of the ideologies have thus been disclosed, however, there is 
still ground for the two conflicting revolutionary desires. Sociology shows 
men what they truly desire and what will be the probable results of their 
actions; it never indicates to them what they ought to desire. 


The word “‘class’’ is in daily use, still more on the continent probably 
than in Britain, but a definition of it is seldom given. We shall try to show, 
from the writings of Marx, that such a definition is not very easy. 

Everyone knows Marx’s famous words in the Communist Manifesto : 


The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles. In 
previous eras we see that practically everywhere society was organized in a,com- 
plicated system of separate classes and that there was a hierarchy of many social 
ranks. In ancient Rome there were Patricians, Knights, Plebeians and Slaves ; in 
the Middle Ages, Barons, Vassals, Guildmasters, Journeymen and Serfs. Such 
antagonisms still survive in modern bourgeois society, which has merely substituted 
new classes, new opportunities for oppression and new types of struggle for the 
earlier ones. The special characteristic of our age is that it has simplified the 
antagonisms between the classes and the whole of society is becoming increasingly 
divided into two great classes in direct opposition to one another—the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat. 


In this quotation the term “‘ class’’ is taken in its most extensive sense, 
applying equally to patricians as distinct from plebeians or slaves, as to barons 
as distinct from craftsmen or serfs. The connotation of the word “‘ class ”’ 
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in this general sense is necessarily scantily defined.( We might say that a 
class is a secondary grouping within a community, characterized by the fact 
that it fulfils certain functions and has a distinct place in the social hierarchy 
in relation to other groups.) We can hardly go further than that, because 
the basis of differentiation varies with different societies. We might say, in 
a symbolic sense, that the proletarian is the slave of modern societies, but 
the legal status of the slave and proletarian have nothing in common. The 
proletarian is subject to the same law as the bourgeois, which was not true 
of the plebeian or slave in comparison with the patrician, or of the serf in 
comparison with the baron. Although men were once born nobles or burghers 
and generally kept that status all their life, to-day they are born the sons of 
bourgeois or workers but with opportunities of improving their positions which 
are, in law, unlimited and, in practice, limited but real. 

( I therefore think it wiser not to take the word “‘class’’ in its general 
meaning but t@ give an historical definition of it applicable to modern industrial 
societies. ) Classes in modern societies are not based on religion, kinship, blood 
or land. On what are they based ? 

We find in Marx three concepts of classes which are not identical but are 
also not incompatible. I shall call them the historical, economic and philo- 
sophical concepts. 1 If we refer to Marx’s historical works, such as The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, we realize that he does not keep to the theoretical | 
opposition of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, but distinguishes social — 
groups as they are seen in reality in any particular historical circumstances, 
The actors in the drama, between the February Revolution and Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d’état, are the industrial workers in the towns, the lower 
middle class, made up of craftsmen and tradesmen, the peasants, land-owning 
capitalists and financial capitalists. The July Monarchy had represented the 
victory of the bankers over the great landowners and of the new bourgeoisie 
over the old aristocracy. The French peasantry supported the great emperor’s 
nephew because of the obsessive fear of socialists among landowners who, to 
some extent, held their lands as a result of the great revolution. 

That is how the idea of class is generally used in the historical and socio- 
logical analyses of the Marxists. A class appears as a social group distinguished 
by certain common interests, by the fulfilment of a certain function or the 
holding of certain positions, but it is not possible to specify precisely the 
number of classes into which a society is divided or what are the distinguishing 
characteristics of a class. Depending upon the circumstances, landowners, 
industrialists and bankers may be considered as separate classes or as individual 
groups within a single class. Similarly, the peasantry may be considered as 
a single class or as divided into ground landlords, smallholders and agricultural 
workers. There may, of course, be good reasons for the different views; in 
one respect we see a moral unity among the peasantry ; in another, conflict 
between the different groups included in the peasantry may arise from the 
vertical class struggle. What we want to show is that the idea of class, in 
its empirical connotation, is comparatively loose and can be determined only 
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by considering each society individually. In his theory Marx tried to furnish 
a double, economic and philosophical, basis for this historical concept. 

At the end of Capital Marx states that he will develop a theory of classes 
on the basis of the economic analysis of the various categories of income. 
“‘ Social categories ’’ may, in fact, be distinguished by their type of income : 
ground landlords receiving rents; owners of the means of production, 
industrialists, who appropriate surplus value or profit; workers receiving 
wages. These social categories are of course never found in unadulterated 
form, simply because mixed incomes exist ; the craftsman employing a few 
assistants, the working garage proprietor who also employs a few mechanics, 
make no distinction in their incomes between the wage paid for their own 
work and the surplus value they derive from their employees. Furthermore, 
these categories are not necessarily conscious of their own identity. For 
example, from the point of view of the source of their income, the unskilled 
worker and the engineer at the Miles factories are both wage-earners, i.e., in 
the economic sense, proletarians. They do not, for that reason, however, feel 
themselves to be members of one group, nor are they conscious of any com- 
munity of interests in opposition to the owners of the means of production. 
In other words, the conversion of an income category into a coherent social 
group is hindered by two obstacles: the combination in certain individuals 
of different economic types of income and the fact that the boundaries of the 
income categories and the psychological or intellectual boundaries of groups 
do not coincide. 

Marx was clearly not unaware of these difficulties. He thought they 
could be overcome in two ways. Firstly, he considered, as he said in the 
quotation I gave before, that society is becoming increasingly divided into two 
large classes directly opposed to one another—the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat. Secondly, in his view, a class was not so much an objective reality— 
as it were a stone or an animal to be studied by the pure scientific observer— 
as a human reality, which creates itself when it becomes conscious of its identity. 
I should like to dwell on these two points for a few moments. 

Marx witnessed social developments in the first part of the nineteenth 
century, in the period of economic history which I shall call the first stage of 
capitalist equipment (the stage through which Soviet Russia has been passing 
since its Five-Year Plans began). This stage is characterized by the large- 
scale transfer of workers from the country to the towns, by the absorption of 
independent workers (craftsmen and journeymen) into the industrial proletariat. 
Furthermore, he considered mainly the textile industry which employed a 
large number of unskilled workers, women and children. The conclusions he 
drew were accurate but incomplete; he thought there was a constant and 
fundamental tendency towards uniformity within the proletariat, he thought 
that the elimination of independent workers would proceed to its logical 
conclusion, he thought that as a result of industrial concentration alone the 
ruthless conflict required by his theory, between a tiny minority of privileged 
persons and a vast mass of exploited workers, would come into being. To-day, 
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with the experience of a century of capitalism behind us, we know that this 
is not so. Against the law of proletarization and pauperization I shall set 
what I shall call the law of social differentiation. 

In the latter part of his life, Marx probably realized that that might be 
the case. If he had, he would not therefore necessarily have changed his 
doctrine, for it was not merely an empirical interpretation of events, but a 
philosophy of history. When we look at Marx’s early writings—before the 
Communist Manifesto—some of. which were not published until after the first 
‘World War (in particular the so-called Economic and Philosophical Manuscript 
and The German Ideology), we realize that the desire for social revolution 
preceded the study of contemporary society in the development of his thought. 
The proletarian is alienated because he does not belong to himself, because he 
works for an employer who appropriates the product of his labour, because 
his employer himself, being subject to the market, is in the grip of impersonal 
and mysterious forces. The abolition of private property aims at putting a 
stop to such alienation, at restoring to societies the control of their economy, 
at protecting the liberty of the individual by giving him a direct share in the 
community life. The proletariat as such only exists when it is conscious of 
its historic mission. We might also say that the wage-earners constitute a 
proletariat when they realize that they are being exploited and join together 
in the determination to break the wage system. 

It is true that Marx believed that the force of events would incline the 
proletariat to that historic mission. Because the proletariat would be reduced 
to the barest minimum of human existence, because, in its misery, it would 
be deprived of every mark of distinction, it would be the universal class and 
would bring about the universal revolution, in the name of the majority, for 
the benefit of all mankind. The Marxists, however, find no difficulty in main- 
taining that this is the mission of the proletariat, in spite of the growing diver- 
gence between the proletariat as conceived in the philosophy of Marx as a 
young man, and the real proletariat resulting from a century of capitalism. 

That, then, is the Marxist conception of classes, including three different 
ideas: that of the historical social group distinguished by common interests 
and psychological similarity ; that of the social category distinguished by a 
certain type of income; and lastly that of the social class distinguished by 
its consciousness of a certain place in the process of production and the desire 
to overthrow the existing system. Everyone is free to choose his own 
vocabulary according to the requirements of research and clarity, provided . 
that he explains the precise meaning of his vocabulary. For my part, I shall 
observe the distinction which I have just outlined between the social group 
in empirical sociology, the social category in economic analysis, a 
class in the philosophy of history. 


The analysis of the structure of a society aims at distinguishing its various 
groups. Such an analysis is infinitely more complex and more subtle than 
that which is generally made by merely applying a scheme drawn from some 
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philosophy of history. Indeed, the distinction between these groups can be 
made on many different criteria, which do not give the same results. 

This is what I mean. A group may be characterized by a particular 
standard of life, a particular type of life, the nature of its professional activities, 
its legal status or by the degree of unity recogni: vd in it by society or of which 
it is conscious. 

Let us take as our starting point the standard of life. Individuals enjoying 
a similar standard of life are not by any means uniform in the way they live 
or in their mental outlook. A clerk does not necessarily earn more than a 
skilled workman ; a “‘stiff-collared’’ proletarian, as the Germans say, does 
not consider himself a member of the same group as the horny-handed working 
man. Comparative surveys of family budgets have shown that the clerk does 
not spend his income in the same way and that he allows more for housing 
and keeping up his position and less for food. There is a still greater difference 
in psychology and the outlook on life when the town worker is compared with 
the country worker or the skilled worker with the smallholder, even when 
their real incomes are the same. 

We may also consider professional activities or occupations. The differ- 
ences within the industrial proletariat have been increased by technical develop- 
ments. In 1940, out of 51,000,000 persons actively employed in the United 
States, there were less than 9,000,000 unskilled workers, i.e. workers without 
any real professional training, including 3,530,000 agricultural workers, 
1,193,000 of whom were members of the farmers’ own families. The proportion 
of absolute proletarians was therefore down to 18 per cent in 1940, whereas 
in 1910 it had been over 25 per cent. 

What is even more important is the division of the workers between the 
various sectors of economic activity. Colin Clark, in his book on the Conditions 
of Economic Progress, has taught us to distinguish between three basic sectors : 
that of primary activities (agricultural production and raw materials) ; that 
of secondary activities (the manufacture of goods); and that of tertiary 
activities (the public services, commerce and administration). We know that 
in modern industrial societies there is an initial phase in which the secondary 
activities expand at the expense of the primary activities ; then in their turn 
the tertiary activities develop at the expense of the secondary. In the 
United States at the present day more than half the working population 
is employed in tertiary activities and about 35 per cent in secondary 
activities. In other words, the Marxist type of industrial worker will not 
represent the bulk of society for the future but a decreasing fraction of the 
population. 

No doubt we might pursue the analysis of professional differentiation. In 
the tertiary group of activities there are some manual workers, in the secondary 
group some clerical workers. The tendency is, however, very clear. We are 
moving towards a civilization made up of clerical workers rather than towards 
a civilization of manual workers. Planning, organization, administration and 
distribution are becoming increasingly complicated and absorbing an increasing 
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number of men. We are living in the administrative age no less than in the 
machine age. : 

It is evident that this distinction between the three sectors cannot claim 
to correspond to the dividing lines between the conscious social groups. The 
psychological boundaries, which are in any case indeterminate, are based in 
essence on three types of influence: horizontal economic community of 
interests, i.e. interests of agriculture in opposition to industry, or of grain 
producers in opposition to producers of dairy products, or of industries working 
for the internal market in opposition to export industries ; the social. status 
of an occupation according to public opinion or in the eyes of the persons 
involved (in European societies there is still a prejudice against manual work, 
and the son of a middle-class or lower middle-class family feels that he loses 
less prestige if he finds a post as a clerk than if he has to work with his hands, 
even when he earns the same amount) ; and lastly a person’s legal status as 
a wage-earner or independent worker. The opposition of certain liberal 
professions, such as the medical profession, to schemes for a National Service, 
is partly due to the loss of prestige which they consider would be involved in 
giving up their independent position to become salaried officials. 

We could easily continue such analyses, which are only intended to 
illustrate what I call the law of social differentiation and to support the follow- 
ing proposition : if it is the standard or type of life, the nature of the profession, 
the legal status or collective psychological outlook which is considered, the 
social groups will be defined differently in each case. The structure of con- 
temporary society is characterized, firstly, by the elimination of the barriers 
between the ‘‘ Orders ’’, founded on birth or the traditional hierarchy and, 
secondly, by the numerous distinctions maintained by differences between 
professions and standards of life, and in prestige. 

This elementary analysis marks the first stage of a sociological study. 
Should we stop there and be content with merely listing the groups ? Certainly 
not. After the microscopic examination comes what we might call the macro- 
scopic examination, that is, an endeavour to find new embracing wholes. 
Which groups have a common destiny ? Which groups are conscious of that 
community ? The communities which exist are discovered by economic 
analysis and the consciousness of community is discovered by sociological and 
political analysis. 

It is easy to show that such a community and consciousness of community 
do not necessarily coincide. When the market mechanism is unhampered, 
the workers’ remuneration varies with the prosperity of the branch of industry 
in which they are employed. A community of practical interests frequently 
links together the employers and employees of one branch of industry rather 
than the employees in competing branches. Similarly, it is to the advantage 
of skilled workers that there should be increasing differentiation of wages and 
consequently that independent trade unions should be set up to protect the 
higher wage scales. The idea of working-class solidarity, however, generally 
transcends conflicts between divergent interests. 
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It is usual to divide society into three wholes: the industrial workers or 
wage-earners, the middle class, and the bourgeoisie or upper class. This 
division might be useful politically, but has little scientific value, because none 
of these so-called classes possesses a real unity. The middle class consists of 
those who receive salaries rather than wages, but this distinction is more one 
of psychology than of economics. At the same time the middle class includes 
men from professional occupations (what we call les professions libérales) 
like physicians, who are (or were), in an economic sense, independent ; and it 
also contains small industrialists or shopkeepers, who belong to the category 
of the owners of means of production. It would perhaps not be impossible 
to observe a few tendencies which seem common to all the intermediary groups : 
medium income, liking for independence, in some cases leaning towards intel- 
lectual tastes. But it is not enough to bring about economic solidarity. In 
the same way,.the upper class possesses neither a unity of interests nor of 
ideology. 

It is not a criticism of Marxism to say that the community of interest of 
wage-earners is often a fiction, for Marxism defines the common interests of 
wage-earners or proletarians less as existing within the present organizations, 
than in opposition to it. Their common interest, or rather their historical 
mission, is to destroy the wage system. Once more the proletariat as such 
comes into existence only when it refuses to accept its position. Class, in the 
philosophic sense which Marxism gives to the word, is defined only in relation 
to a classless society. But what can a classless society be ? 

According to the analysis which we have just made, a classless society 
is obviously not a society without social groups. The differences in types of 
life, standards of life and sectors of activity still remain. The distinctions 
founded on barriers associated with the social value of occupations and the 
survival of traditional prestige could be reduced. Admittedly the differences 
in legal status will disappear. When the means of production are nationalized, 
the economic and social category of the owners of the means of production 
is automatically destroyed; there is no longer any entrepreneur’s profit or 
ground rent. All workers become the employees of a single employer—the 
State. In this sense, it is perfectly true that there are no classes in a society 
of the Soviet type. But it does not follow that economic inequalities therefore 
disappear. It all depends on the hierarchy of remuneration established, 
nominally to meet the requirements of production, by those in power in the 
State. 

In a society where there are no classes, as in one where there are, there 
are unskilled and skilled workers, clerks, engineers and managers; there is 
one part of the national income for current consumption and another for 
capital investment. The distribution of the national resources between con- 
sumption and investment and between the various grades in the hierarchy 
is theoretically decided by the planning office. Differences in fortune are 
necessarily lessened by the fact that the means of production are not held 
as private property and that the saving necessary for investment is largely 
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achieved by the State’s own action and not through the medium of private 
incomes. Individual incomes may, however, remain as unequal as in a society 
with numerous classes, if the rulers think it desirable for the community or 
for their own interests. 

Indeed the first discovery which the Soviet rulers made. was that nothing 
can take the place of self-interest as an incentive. Piece wages are more 
general than in any capitalist country. The managers receive a large share 
of the profits of any undertaking, so that it is to their personal advantage to 
improve production. The economic inequality which was eliminated by the 
abolition of acquired fortunes is coming back through the hierarchy of social 
functions and in order to encourage production. 

Inequality in political power is in no way eliminated or diminished by 
the abolition of classes, for it is quite impossible for the government of a society 
to be in the hands of any but a few. In a society where there are no classes, 
as in one where there are, all do not share to the same extent in the adminis- 
tration and government of the society. When people speak of the proletariat’s 
seizing power, they are using a metaphor or symbol. Power never can be 
in the hands of millions of men. There is government for the people; there 
is no government by the people. ; 

There may be two types of changes in the society: one type affects the 
constitution of the élite (let me explain once for all that by “‘ élite’’ I mean 
the minority which, in any society, performs the function of ruling the com- 
munity), the other, recruitment to the élite. 

In my opinion, the élite in a modern society is sub-divided into five groups : 
political leaders, government administrators, economic directors, leaders of the 
“masses and military chiefs. In the British, American or French democracy, 
everyone distinguishes between Parliamentary Members, civil servants, 
business managers or proprietors, trade union secretaries and Generals or 
Admirals. I pass over the question of how far this scheme could be applied 
to the societies before capitalism or what alterations would be necessary to 
make it generally applicable. There seems to me to be no doubt at all that 
it fits modern societies. . 

In all modern societies these five groups correspond to essential functions. 
The differences lie in the degree of separation between the groups and their 
relative strength. For example, in France the principal officials are seldom 
drawn from the ranks of the directors of private industry ; public opinion 
would immediately rise against the annexation of the State by the two hundred 
families. In the United States, on the other hand, the chief administrators 
are appointed for specific tasks and frequently come from private business 
and return to it after their service to the State. Similarly, the Parliamentary 
representatives come, to a varying degree in different countries, from business 
and the trade unions. There were many personal links between Members of 
Parliament and economic leaders in the Conservative party in Britain and 
there are also many personal links between Members of Parliament and trade 
union leaders in the Labour party. In France before the war the Parliamentary 
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representatives were not so much associated either with the capitalist or with 
the trade unionist but were drawn from the middle classes and particularly 
from the liberal professions. With regard to the military leaders, in Great 
Britain their part in politics is no greater than that of other officials. In 
Spain and the South American Republics they are still an essential and active 
part of the ruling class. 

For the first time I have used the word of the ruling class. My reason 
for avoiding it till yet is that in classic sociological theory the ruling class is 
always considered more or less .as a unity. For example, Pareto tended to 
characterize every ruling class by the psycho-social type to which it belonged 
and the means it used to remain in power. He distinguished between cunning 
and violent élites, between élites who prefer to use artifice, argument, ideology, 
and financial manipulation, and those who are more ready to resort to force 
and constraint. The former speak of democracy, peace and humanitarianism, 
the latter of national greatness and conquest. James Burnham, who in The 
Managerial Revolution has also outlined a synthesis of the theory of classes 
and that of élites, contrasts the managerial society with the capitalist society, 
as that in which the managers instead of the owners of the means of production 
control those means. 

The analysis of the groups included in the élite is, in my view, more useful 
because the structure of the élite is as characteristic of the society as the 
structure of the social groups. By structure of the élite I mean the relation 
between the various groups in the élite which is peculiar to each society. 
Indeed, although there are everywhere business managers, government officials, 
trade union secretaries and ministers, they are not everywhere recruited in 
the same way and they may either form one coherent whole or remain com- 
paratively distinct from one another. The fundamental difference between 
a society of the Soviet type and one of the Western type is that the former 
has a unified élite and the latter a divided élite. 

In the U.S.S.R. the trade union secretaries, the business managers and 
the higher officials generally belong to the Communist party. If they do not 
belong to the party they are non-political technicians, working in isolation 
and with little opportunity of organizing as an independent body. The 
Generals were the only people who might have been able to constitute a power 
more or less independent of the Party-State. Stalin appointed himself a 


Marshal, a party member was made Minister of War and the Generals who 


were too popular were scattered through the vast spaces of the Union ; the 
unity of the élite has been entirely restored. 

This unity obviously does not prevent competition between administrative 
departments or rivalry between individuals, which are inherent in the organiza- 
tion of every human society, but this competition and rivalry is not openly 
declared and does not take the form of a struggle between independent bodies ; 
they can hardly operate except through plots. This explains how, in mass- 
societies, we find recurring personal struggles around the inner sanctum. 

On the other hand democratic societies, which I would rather call pluralistic 
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societies, are full of the noise of public strife between the owners of the means 
of production, trade union leaders and politicians. As all are entitled to 
form associations, professional and political organizations abound, each one 
defending its members’ interests with passionate ardour. Government 
becomes a business of compromises. Those in power are well aware of their 
precarious position. They are considerate of the opposition because they 
themselves have been, and will one day again be, in opposition. 


The foregoing analyses are to be used for three possible functions. First, 
in order to study the structures of the social group and of the élite in a particular 
society. Secondly, in order to determine different types of social events or 
of societies—as example, one could try to differentiate between various revolu- 
tions, in showing to what extent each one has brought about a change, either 
in the relations between the social groups, or in the relations between the 
sub-groups of the élite, or in the way in which an élite maintains its power. 
The 1830 revolution, in France, has given to industrialists and bankers a 
stronger position, weakened the landlords’ influence, partly renewed the 
political personnel, but it remained almost without action upon the social 
structure. On the contrary, a revolution like the 1917 revolution, in Russia, 
has suppressed the whole aristocracy, given power to a wholly new set of 
individuals, modified the method of government and upset the social structure. 
Thirdly and lastly, one could try to distinguish the successive moments of the 
evolution of a civilization. In other words, this system of concepts could be 
the instruments of a synthesis between analytical sociology, the sociology of 
social types and the interpretation of history. 

In the second part of this article I will apply the result of these abstract 
studies to the special case of post-Liberation France; in particular I will combine 
analysis of social structure with the analysis of élite structure. 


II 


Let us begin by considering the distribution of the working population 
between the various sectors in the French economy. Out of every hundred 
persons actively employed before the war, 35-6 were in agriculture, 32-9 in 
industry and 31-6 in other professions. In other words, rather more than one 
third of the population was still, in 1936, living on the land, whereas in England 
the proportion was 7 per cent, in the United States, 18 per cent, in Germany, 
28-9 per cent, and in Bulgaria and Rumania, 80 per cent. In this respect, 
therefore, France stands between the agricultural countries of Eastern Europe 
and the more industrial countries of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

French opinion has for a long time considered this, slow progress in 
industrialization a favourable sign for social equilibrium. We congratulated 
ourselves that, owing to the survival of the peasantry and the fact that part 
of French industry was still organized almost on a craft basis, the country 
was avoiding the extreme forms of depression and that large-scale unemploy- 
ment which was threatening the internal peace of Great Britain, Germany and 
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the United States. Three-quarters of those cultivating the land own their 
farms and occupy 60 per cent of the area under cultivation: 70 per cent of 
the total area consists of farms of less than 25 hectares. In industry, in 1931, 
41 per cent of the workers were in undertakings employing less than 50 workers ; 
only 26 per cent were employed in undertakings having over 500 work-people. 
Was not this wide distribution of the ownership of land and of industrial 
property the best hope of avoiding the social crises through which over- 
industrialized and over-cartelized Germany was passing ? 

Since the thirties, however, France has been disturbed by morz violent 
social crises than any other country in Western Europe. The Communist 
party has been winning between 25 and 30 per cent of the votes at elections. 
The Confederation of Trade Unions is composed of large and dynamic mass 
groups. Agricultural land and industrial undertakings are distributed among 
many owners but the organizations representing the masses have become more 
highly concentrated. The well-balanced social structure, which we were told 
- existed, is proving no safeguard against serious social troubles. 

One of the fundamental causes seems to me the slowing-down of technical 
development since the beginning of the century and especially since the 1914 
war. American industry employs only two or three times as many workers 
as the French one, but its production is at least ten times as great. The French 
peasant provides food for an average of five people, the American farm worker 
for fifteen to twenty people. According to Lamartine Yates’ comparative 
surveys in Food and Agriculture in Western Europe, the productivity of labour 
per head is inferior in France to that of the other countries in Western Europe. 
I shall not go on giving figures: one may find a great many in the book I 
have just mentioned. 

The fact that the productivity of French industrial labour, and still more 
agricultural labour, is four or five times less than that of American and, to a 
much smaller extent, less than of English or German labour, is not necessarily 
connected with the distribution of the units of production. Judging by 
statistical surveys, the productivity of an undeztaking does not seem to be 
proportional to its size, either in industry or agriculture. The most efficient 
agricultural systems, those of New Zealand and Denmark, by no means eliminate 
small or medium-sized holdings. Surveys carried out in the United States of 
America have not revealed any regular relation between the size of under- 
takings and the productivity of labour in industry. On the other hand, what 
scientific surveys have demonstrated to Frenchmen is that the resistance of 
the traditional forms of industry to technical progress, far from ensuring social 
peace, necessarily gives rise to conflict, in so far as it makes it difficult to 
profit from technical advances and to raise the population’s real standard of 
living. 
The fact that the real income per head of the working population was, 
before the war, 640 international units (i.e. dollars, at the average prices for 
the period 1925 to 1934), as compared with nearly 1,200 in Great Britain and 
1,429 in the United States, also does not explain the nation’s instability. The 
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majority of countries had a much lower standard of living than ours. There 
must be other factors at work in France, and I will mention, among many 
others, the two following: an abnormal reduction in working hours and an 
abnormal falling-off of investment. 

The 40-hour week had been in force in France since 1936.1 Working 
hours were, therefore, the same in France as in the United States, where the 
productivity of labour was at least four times as great. It is natural that 
men should devote some of the advantage derived from technical development 
to increasing leisure-time, but the cost of the increase in leisure does not fall 
on capitalists, but on the community as a whole. If the amount of labour is 
decreased, without a proportionate increase in its productivity, the tendency 
is to provoke mass demands rather than to appease them. That is what has 
been happening in France between 1936 and 1939. I do not want to talk - 
about British affairs, but my feeling is that there is a danger of similar over- 
impatience in Great Britain. 

The second factor, I said, was the unusually small part of its income 
which the French people devoted, in the period between the two wars, to the 
improvement of capital equipment. Only 5 per cent of the working population 
was employed in the production of capital goods. In 1938, real savings 
amounted to no more than 2 per cent of the national income. There were 
many reasons for this state of affairs. During the first few years following 
the war, savings were used for the reconstruction of the nation’s capital. This 
reconstruction was barely complete when the 1929 crisis occurred and was 
extended by the ridiculous policy of deflation adopted by the authorities and 
the refusal to devalue the franc until the war. Furthermore, all the Govern- 
ment’s efforts tended to get industry going again by encouraging consumption 
on the part of the masses instead of developing basic industries. The State 
absorbed a large proportion of the available savings to meet military expenses. 
Lastly, the outlook of the whole population was that of an heir rather than a 
pioneer, thinking far more of enjoying life than of handing on to their descend- 
ants improved means for the production of wealth, That may be a sensible 
attitude, but it is certainly not propitious for economic development. 

The events of the war, with its destruction and loss of capital invested 
abroad, increased the need for large-scale investment and, simultaneously, the 
people’s desire to recover their old standard of living. The Monnet plan is 
the public recognition of the task before the nation, inflation the consequence 
of the gap between the great efforts demanded by the State and voluntary 
saving. Before the war, France was suffering from economic stagnation. 
Technical developments had enabled the workers, with the working week 
reduced in length by one fifth, to enjoy a slightly higher standard of living 
than that of 1914. The total volume of production was, however, no greater, 
and the workers’ limited advantages had been obtained only by redistributing 
the national income on a more egalitarian basis. Only 31 per cent of the 
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working population were employed in tertiary industry, in comparison with 
43 per cent in Great Britain and 51 per cent in the United States. This 
relatively low proportion was, however, still too high in relation to the capacity 
of primary and secondary industry. In the mines and in the fields, foreign 
workers came to supply the deficiency of French workers. Owing to the 
shortage of primary and secondary workers, the differences in earnings between 
manual workers and clerks or semi-intellectual workers have been steadily 
decreasing. Manual labour is acquiring scarcity value in relation to intellectual 
or semi-intellectual work. Differentiation in wages is tending to diminish. 
The gap between the skilled workman and the higher civil servant is lessening. 

At the present time France is suffering from the ill effects of economic 
regression, which are the same as those of economic stagnation but in a more 
acute form. The productivity of labour has decreased—whereas it was 
increasing rapidly in overseas countries which escaped the effects of the war— 
because of the depreciation of capital equipment, the exhaustion of the workers 
and the decay of discipline. The distribution of the labour force between the 
three sectors of the economy, which was only possible because foreign workers 
were available, has changed. in the wrong direction at the expense of the 
primary and secondary sectors. There are fewer workers engaged in the 
production of food and manufactured articles and more in distributing a smaller 
quantity of goods or supervising the productive workers. There are about 
half a million additional officials and probably half a million more workers 
in distributive trades. For a time, however, the natural movement from the 
primary and secondary sectors towards the tertiary should have been stopped 
and in fact reversed. That has not happened. Why not? 

Firstly, because, psychologically and socially, that movement cannot be 
reversed. The clerk, the shopkeeper, the intellectual or semi-intellectual, will 
not go back to the land or the factory, even if the opportunities of employment 
in their accustomed sectors decrease. What happens to them? Either they 
find some “‘ border-line ’’ post in football pools or a research department, or 
become “‘spivs’’, a social phenomenon characteristic of the old Western 
societies, in which there is a distaste for using either the market mechanism 
or administrative compulsion for the direction of labour. 

The second reason is that the extreme poverty on the continent and the 
economic regime introduced have resulted in swelling the profits in all branches 
of non-essential industry and reducing them in the sectors most useful to the 
community.+ Initiative and ingenuity had full scope only in the unofficial 
market or marché paralléle ; profit margins were unlimited only for products 
which were uncontrolled, either legally or illegally. The -esult was what might 
have been expected. The branches of industry producing consumption goods 
found their prices rising more than the basic industries producing raw materials, 
power and capital goods. The commercial world was able to make consider- 
able profits because it benefited to a large extent from the high prices due to 
scarcity. Two contradictory results followed: the differentiation between 

1 This was true from 1945 to 1948, but is fortunately not so to-day. 
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wages is less than ever before ; at the end of 1946 the proportion of the wages 
of a Paris workman to the salary of a conseiller d’Etat, i.e. the highest grade 
of civil servant, was about 1 to. 5, whereas at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the proportion was 1 to 25 and at the beginning of the twentieth 
century 1 to 10. From another point of view, however, the contrast between 
the luxury enjoyed by the privileged groups and the poverty of the masses 
has never been as striking as in the period following the war. 

The phenomenon is particularly surprising because the organizations 
representing the masses of the people have never before been so well-organized 
or so powerful. The Socialist party has been in the government continuously 
since the Liberation. There were ministers belonging to the Communist party 
until the spring of 1947. The C.G.T. had more than six million members— 
manual workers, clerks and officials. Competition between the various 
categories of workers did not appear openly and the united front of the wage- 
earners against employers, whether capitalists or the State, was firmly main- 
tained. The boards of directors of the nationalized companies were full of 
Communists and trade unionists. Entrepreneurs were afraid of strikes and 
prepared to accede to any demands. Never before had the working class, in 
the Marxist sense (that is, the body of wage-earners as a whole), had so much 
power in a society where private ownership of the means of production still 
existed to some extent. In what mysterious manner did that power fail to 
improve the wage-earners’ position, relatively even if not absolutely ? 

The ‘‘ mystery ’’ is seen to be perfectly comprehensible as soon as we 
realize how the economy works, and distinguish between the political power 
of the governing people and the economic power of producers or tradespeople. 
The fundamental factor in France from 1945 to 1948 was the current shortage 
of consumption goods and, in particular, of food. That shortage was absolute 
in that the available resources were insufficient to allow the pre-war pattern 
of consumption and relative in that, at any given moment, the public had 
more francs to spend than there were goods for sale at the ruling prices. The 
discrepancy between purchasing power and real wealth was general, not only 
because of the sums accumulated during the war, corresponding to payment 
made by the Germans for the goods they legally requisitioned, but also because 
of the deficit in budget and treasury. Even without a legacy of accumulated 
purchasing power or an excess of public expenditure over income, there would 
have been a discrepancy in the food market between the amount of francs 
and the available goods. When French people fail to secure the food they 
would like, they are inclined to consider anything else on which they spend 
their money, including dress and housing, as equivalent to investment. As 
food production reacts slowly to variations in prices, if the market mechanism 
were left free, the shortage would naturally bring about a steeper rise in the 
price of the very goods which play a large part in working-class budgets. In 
other words, in a time of shortage of essential goods, freedom was bound to 
accentuate inequalities and to reduce the standard of living of the masses in 


comparison with the privileged groups. 
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The failure of the parties and trade unions, in spite of their political 
position, to benefit those they were responsible for representing and protecting, 
is often interpreted as a proof of the impossibility of carrying out reforms so 
long as the so-called capitalist organization is preserved. There is no justifica- 
tion in fact for that pessimism. The idea that the blind selfishness of the 
bourgeoisie is responsible for all our ills is only partially true. Not that the 
French bourgeois is as good a taxpayer as his British counterpart or that he 
is so ready to make concessions and accept reforms, but the ministers who, 
at the end of 1945, abolished the organizations for the collection of essential 
products were Socialists. Ministers of all parties were responsible for adopting 
a mixed system combining the disadvantages of both the possible systems : 
enough freedom was allowed to make the rise in uncontrolled food prices so 
great that the working classes demanded wage increases, which in turn resulted 
in rising prices which caused fresh demands. 

This experience makes clear the distinction between the political power 
of classes, founded on the position occupied in the State by their representatives, 
and their economic power, determined by their place in the process of pro- 
duction. The relative position of the classes depends on both their political 
and economic power. When the standard of living of the working classes in 
two countries is compared, we see that, broadly speaking, the standard is 
dependent on the volume of production and, therefore, on the level of pro- 
ductivity. There is, however, a margin of variation associated with the 
distribution of the national income. In Great Britain, owing to the efficient 
system of rationing and financial control, distribution has become more favour- 
able to the wage-earners, and in France has not, because of the inefficiency 
of our administrative machine. The difference is not due to any dissimilarity 
in the intentions of the Labour party rulers and the French rulers ; essentially 
they all wanted the same thing, but the former used methods which made it 
possible to achieve their purpose, at least on a short-term view, and the latter, 
methods which were bound to produce the contrary result. 

I have just said that they wanted the same thing. That is true if we 
compare the English Labour party with the French Socialists and Popular 
Republicans. It is not true if we think of the French Communists, who, up 
to the spring of 1947, formed part of the government of the majority. For 
the Labour party, the Socialists and the Popular Republicans, the political 
struggle is the reflection of a struggle between social groups, and what is at 
stake is the relative position of those groups within the existing organization 
and the gradual transformation of that organization. For the Communists, 
the prize is different : it is the complete overthrow of the existing social order, 
which only the Communist party, once it gained a monopoly of power, could 
bring about. In Great Britain the struggle was only for the exercise of power, 
in France it was also for the seizure of power. The results of this opposition 
are far-reaching. We shall try to explain them by a brief analysis of the 
structure of the French élite since the Liberation. 
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I do not have the opportunity of referring to an immediate predecessor, 
and of drawing upon his contributions and experience in discussing the 
status and prospects of the field of work under review. But this formal 
occasion does give me one opportunity which I am anxious to seize—that of 
paying tribute to my teachers and colleagues who have offered so much help 
and encouragement. In particular, I wish to express my indebtedness to 
three people with whom I have had the good fortune to be associated. To 
the Director of the School, Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, I owe the first impetus 
in studying population questions. In the field of population studies, as in . 
many other branches of social research, the Director has done pioneer work, 
and I have benefited greatly from his experience as well as from his unfailing 
support. I am glad, further, to have the opportunity of expressing in public, 
and to such an audience, my thanks to Professor Lancelot Hogben. The 
two years I spent in his department were years of continuous mental stimula- 
tion, for Professor Hogben illuminates every subject he touches. Finally, 
I should like to pay tribute to the late Dr. R. R. Kuczynski, who did more 
than any other individual in our generation to promote the development of 
demography. His work was distinguished by its meticulous and disinterested 
scholarship, and its complete integrity. Equally outstanding was the warmth 
of his personality. No one who experienced it could possibly forget. 
Mentioning those names also provides a direct link with the subject 
I wish to discuss to-day, the application of social research. For those three 
people, academic in the best sense of the term, have also been distinguished 
by their interest in social policy and in the relation of research to policy. 
And it is the application of social research to social policy with which I am 
here concerned. To be more specific, I propose to discuss not the methods 
of, but the need for research, and the main stages at which the application 
of research is most required. 
I take it as axiomatic that planning, sven terete aniel hail 
the economic field, is here to'stay. This has one obvious implication relevant 
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to the present discussion. It involves the transfer to public authorities of 
an increasing area of responsibility and, therefore, it correspondingly limits 
the range within which inappropriate public action, if it does happen to be 
inappropriate, can be corrected by private action. So long, for example, as 
the bulk of housing is provided by private enterprise in response to private 
demand, there may be a potential corrective if public authorities provide the 
wrong kind of housing. I use the phrase ‘‘ may be a potential corrective ’’ 
advisedly, for there is little if any evidence that most of the dwellings supplied 
between the wars by private builders were more suited to the demographic 
or other characteristics of the households needing accommodation than the 
dwellings provided by local authorities. Nevertheless the point is important, 
for if government takes over the vast bulk of housing, wrong decisions of 
policy will have so much more serious an effect. They may lead to a waste 
of the national income, leave consumers dissatisfied and in general markedly 
fail to achieve the objects for which the policy was supposedly designed. 
Thus the larger the area of governmental responsibility in the field of social 
policy, the greater the urgency for governmental action to be based on and 
tested by social research. 

It follows, also, that social research is particularly required first, in the 
formulation of policy, and secondly, in testing and advancing the implement- 
ation of policy. The two stages are obviously related, for it is to be hoped 
that new leads for policy would emerge in testing the application of existing 
policies. But it is convenient, for the purpose of illustration, to separate the 
two stages, and in the main they will be so treated in the few examples to 
be given later. 

Of course, what I have just said about the need for social research is 
oversimplified and scarcely novel. It is oversimplified, in particular, because 
it at least appears to suggest that it is a relatively easy matter to apply research 
to social policy. Nothing is further from the truth. Difficulties arise not only 
because of the problems inherent in social science but also because of the 
ways in which social policy is formulated and applied. One difficulty is that 
policy, given expression at a particular point of time, is often intended to 
serve for an undefined period. Another is that those who make social policy 
are seldom fully explicit as to their objectives or assumptions, however metic- 
ulous may be the drafting of the statutes by which their policy is enacted. 
And policy is never single-minded. It results from the struggle between 
competing demands. A social research worker could not expect to be handed 
a straightforward problem, and to be asked to produce an appropriate policy, 
designed to be implemented within a given period. Nor is it likely that, if 
a policy is to be realistic and comprehensive, an appropriate solution will be 
found unless the research worker has lived with the problems he is studying. 
No less important, even if a research worker were actually employed by 
a government department, he would still have to fight against the irrational 
elements in policy making, and against the self-satisfaction of ignorance. The 
programmes of political parties are not usually free from prejudice, and neither 
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are the decisions of administrators. One of my most cherished memories is 
of an administrator who, while agreeing that certain proposals were reasonable 
and logical, argued that, in the case at issue, reason and logic should be replaced 
by stern prejudice. But prejudice may sometimes be easier to combat than 
complacent ignorance, or the claim that a policy has been arrived at after 
discussion with the “ best-informed persons ’’—which may only too easily 
mean that ignorance in the plural is substituted for ignorance in the singular— 
or the refusal to accept the results of an investigation because some other 
view ‘‘ is generally accepted and seems in accordance with common sense and 
experience ’’. These are some of the difficulties impeding the application of 
social research to social policy, and we should certainly be aware of them. 

Further, even if this thesis is not novel—if the need for social research 
is now commonly admitted and actually accepted to some degree within the 
structure of government—we have by no means reached the point at which 
we dare assume that no reiteration of this need is required. On the contrary, 
we must assume that this reiteration is essential. For it is clear that there 
is not as yet adequate research at the points at which it is most required. 
Perhaps the best way to illustrate this is to leave the general discussion for 
the moment and to give, instead, specific examples. I shall, therefore, choose 
two examples—one relating to the questions involved in the formulation of 
social policy and the other to its application. 

The first example, that of a policy in the process of formation, is drawn . 
from the field of town planning. In this region of policy, certain ideas, formerly. 
confined to relatively few ‘‘ advanced’’ thinkers, have within recent years 
seized the imagination—it may be the visual imagination—of planners. Some 
of these ideas have led to, and have been incorporated in, the concepts of the 
““new town’’ and of the ‘‘ neighbourhood unit ’’, 

So far as this country is concerned, the effective drive for new towns 
may be dated from the Barlow report on The Distribution of the Industrial 
Population, published in 1940.1 Thereafter the concept gained increasing 
acceptance by both official and unofficial bodies and was given definite shape 
in the reports of the New Towns Committee. The general objective of new 
towns found expression in the New Towns Act.* Inits reports, the New Towns 
Committee accepted the hypothesis that the problems caused by “‘ the twin 
evils of slums and overcrowding ’’ in the early nineteenth century and by 
the unplanned spread of building in existing towns and in the countryside, 
could be solved only by establishing new towns. In fact, the mandate of the 
Committee was to ‘‘ suggest guiding principles on which such towns should 
be established and developed as self-contained and balanced communities for 
work and living ’’. The main guiding principles so suggested were: that the 
towns should normally have populations of 30,000-50,000 * ; that they should 

1 
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be balanced not only economically—by providing a wide range of employment 
opportunities—but also socially, in the sense that all social classes should be 
represented ; that in the Greater London area they should be at least twenty- 
five miles from the centre; that the overall density of population should be 
about twelve persons per acre in the whole built-up area ; and that each town 
should be composed of neighbourhoods, each with perhaps about 10,000 popu- 
lation (though with wide variation permitted) and each having a social and 
service centre. 

The last guiding principle mentioned refers to another main idea in 
current town planning, that of the neighbourhood unit. This idea involves 
not simply a grouping of people in a unit convenient for certain local services 
and amenities—for which purpose it may be eminently practical—but also 
a social objective—a unit small enough to encourage a neighbourhood spirit 
and at the same time large enough to be relatively self-contained. In recent 
years the concept of the neighbourhood unit has perhaps been more widely 
discussed than any other town planning principle and it has been given general 
approval in the Dudley Report + and in the 1944 Official Housing Manual.* 
Some planners have also added the principle of social mixture within the 
neighbourhood unit. The New Towns Committee noted, for example, that 
“‘in all existing communities there is a tendency towards segregation by 
income group’’, and clearly desired to prevent this, as far as possible, in the 
new towns. 

There is no doubt that this pattern of new town and neighbourhood unit 
is attractive ; and it has the charm of the untried. But it is one thing to 
recommend a policy which is untried only in that it has not been implemented. 
It is another when the term untried also means that the hypotheses have not 
been subjected to scientific study. And a recent address by the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning makes it clear that it is both meanings which 
apply here.* Indeed, Mr. Silkin’s address was explicitly a call to planners 
to ‘‘ re-examine, in the light of the new conception of planning and the enor- 
mously increased powers of local authorities, the doctrines which have hitherto 
been accepted as sacred planning doctrines’’. More specifically, Mr. Silkin 
asked: ‘‘ Why is 60,000 [nowadays a frequently cited figure] the right popu- 
lation fora newtown? What approach has been made, what scientific research 
has been carried out to lead to the conclusion that 60,000 is the right size, 
40,000 is wrong and 100,000 is even worse ?’’ On the question of density he 
commented: “I have never seen any scientific calculation as to what is the 
right density either for a town or a part of it.” Finally, on the concept of the 
neighbourhood unit he said: ‘‘ The assumption is that by dividing up your 
population into groups of 10,000 to 20,000 and surrounding them by open 
spaces, railways and main roads you will get nice little communities living 
happily and sociably together. On what evidence is that based ?’’ 

2 . 
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What is clear, is that in a large measure the town-planning principles 
mentioned derive from Ebenezer Howard’s proposals, made at the end of last 
century, for a series of ‘‘ garden cities’’. Howard recommended, as a remedy 
for the squalid urbanism of his period, a city of about 32,000 inhabitants, 
substantially self-contained, with a planned location of residences and industry: 
so that ‘‘ each breadwinner would be placed within easy walking distance of 
his work ’’, and divided into six wards, each ward to be ‘‘in some sense a 
complete town by itself ”—in other words, roughly corresponding to a neigh- 
bourhood unit of about 5,000 people. The resemblance to current planning 
proposals is striking. Even the distance from the central city, at least twenty- 
five miles in the proposals for new towns within the Greater London area, is 
very close to the mean distance from London of the two cities, Letchworth 
and Welwyn Garden City,*? which owe their origin to Howard ! 

It may be that Howard was right and that, in our civilization, urban 
communities should be constructed on the lines he suggested. If that is so, 
it is a remarkable case of coincidence between intuition and social reality. 
But in estimating the validity of this intuitive approach two points should 
be considered. First, was there sufficient objective justification for proposing 
new towns of the particular sizes envisaged? Surely before formulating 
recommendations which, at least to some extent, imply a reversal of the 
trend of urban growth in this country, it is desirable to consider afresh the 
characteristics and potentialities of urbanism, and to restate, in the light of 
research, the objectives of urban communities. Would it not at least have 
been helpful to inquire into the factors responsible for the development of 
towns of various sizes, the opportunities and amenities offered by such towns, 
and the particular obstacles to active community life found in present large 
towns? Recent studies of rural England have shown the social and other 
disadvantages of excessively small communities—the hamlet with no school, 
no pub, no social and economic opportunities.* And at the other end of the 
scale there is ample evidence of the difficulties of life—and especially of family 
and community life—in our large towns as they are at present. It is not 
surprising that planners should react with some violence against our present 
large towns. Most of those towns grew up during the industrial revolution 
and only too evidently bear its scars. But it does not follow that a large 
town developed to-day—say a town of 100,000 or 200,000 or even more in- 
habitants—must necessarily suffer from the same disadvantages. At least 
up to a point, a large town with high net deusity could have a high ratio of 
open space and relatively easy access to the surrounding countryside. And 
at the same time the relatively large town might have certain social and 
economic advantages—the provision of a more varied range of social amenities, 

1 Garden Cities of To-morrow, London, 1902. See also C. B. Purdom, The Building of Satellite 
1 wwe Latchommrtht ehaiaed far a plagues of 000 Sse yer ero London Wola, 
planned for 40,000, is twenty miles from Lethon. * See, Peston. op. cit., 
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and greater educational and employment opportunities.1_ Even the personal 
anonymity usually associated with life in a large town may not be entirely 
a disadvantage. On the other hand, in considering the small town as an 
objective, it may be appropriate to bear in mind the proverb: “‘ God made 
the country, man the city, but the devil the little town.” ? 

Secondly, the neighbourhood unit concept also raises difficulties. How 
far can neighbourhoods in the social sense be created in urban communities ? 
American experience, which may not, however, be entirely apposite, does not 
give much encouragement. In one of the most interesting of the Chicago 
studies in urban sociology, Zorbaugh examined the efforts of various groups 
to promote the neighbourhood spirit among heterogeneous populations. The 
history of one such group in Chicago showed ‘“‘ the impossibility of converting 
local areas of the City into ‘ villages’ with the neighbourliness, face-to-face 
contacts, and emotional attitudes of the village of a generation ago”’. But 
as Zorbaugh also points out, it is precisely ‘‘ the village type of life that com- 
munity organizers have tried to re-create in the city’’.* Even in a small town 
with a relatively homogeneous population, and with much support for social 
activity, stratification and distance may quickly develop. This appears to 
have been the case with Greenbelt, a Federal village established in Maryland 
in 1937 on the model of the garden city.‘ It is not inevitable that the same 
tendencies would be found in England, though there is evidence in that direc- 
tion. In this country, the population is less heterogeneous and has a much 
longer common tradition. Social values are also somewhat different here. 
But it is nevertheless desirable to test the practicability of urban neighbour- 
hoods and social mixing as objectives, and to investigate a little more closely 
the means by which they might be achieved. 

All this points to the relevance of social research. Unfortunately, before 
formulating its recommendations, the New Towns Committee did not carry 
out research or consider the implications of such studies as had already been 
made. It appears that the one study undertaken by the Committee was the 
analysis of replies received following a radio talk on the size of the new towns.$ 

So much, for the moment, on the formulation of policy. My second 
example concerns the application of social policy, and here I should like to draw 
especially upon the experience of the public health and medical services. The 
questions I wish to discuss here are rather different from those raised in the 
previous example. In town planning the point at issue was that the policies 


1 All this was clearly recognized by the Barlow Commission (see Chap. 13), which was 
far less emphatic on the question of size than was the New Towns cori temseiatien. 

*H. P. Dou The Little Town, New York, 1919, p. 4. 

H.W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum, Chicago, 1929, esp. 214 fi. 

* See W. H. Form, ‘ Status classification in a planned community ”, hy gg October 
1945- See also W. H. Form, “‘ Towards an occupational social psychology ”, J. of Soc. Psychology, 
ugust 1946. 

5 Among the persons who said that “‘ they would prefer to live in a new town, the numbers 
in favour of 20,000, 40,000 and 60,000 were approximately equal, while onl pee agen bey a 
were in favour of towns under 20,000 or over 60,000’ ( inal Report, p. 9 age a Frege 
the bias likely to be found in a self-selected sample, there are well-known ies of 
interpreting the statements of individuals with no actual experience of the situation on which 
they are asked to express an opinion. 
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recommended, though evidently of substantial interest, had not been tested 
or even subjected to rigorous examination before being formulated. In the 
health services, on the other hand, the problem in the main arises from the 
gradual development of a system, often a development by accretion rather 
than modification. A service may be initiated by voluntary effort. When 
public pressure is sufficiently powerful or statesmanship sufficiently enlightened, 
the state takes over the voluntary effort, adding something in the process. 
Thereafter new needs become apparent from time to time and the service 
may be extended to meet them. At each stage of growth some reorganization 
is entailed, but it is often not large-scale reorganization. Because of this 
relatively unplanned development—unplanned in the sense that the extensions 
and modifications are dealt with on an ad hoc basis—the system as a whole, 
with its total implications in relation to the needs of the individual consumer 
and of the community, is rarely if ever reconsidered. During the period of 
growth, however, the importance of the original objectives may change—if 
not fundamentally, at least in the comparative weight to be attributed to each 
of them—or the means originally regarded as suitable to attain the given 
objectives may lose their effectiveness, or for other reasons cease to be 
appropriate. 

It would not be surprising if, in its early stages, the health services had 
shown only partial success in achieving the desired objects. In the past, 
the aims of a new service were often necessarily formulated in rather vague 
terms. This is not to suggest that those who sponsored a new service were 
unaware of their objectives, but rather that they could not visualize in full 
detail what action those objectives implied. Thus, for example, the pioneers 
of the maternity and infant welfare movement, at the beginning of this century, 
were explicitly concerned with eliminating anxiety and dread among pregnant 
women, and with minimizing the probability of stillbirths and maternal and 
infant deaths. Certain basic facts were known. But it was impossible to 
be scientifically certain on every detail of the social and medical provisions 
necessary to achieve the specified ends, quite apart from the question of public 
reaction to medically appropriate measures. The service was therefore inevit- 
ably based in part on inferences drawn from intuition and common sense. 
No blame attaches to the pioneers on this account. But given a new service, 
it is surely necessary to include as an integral part of the structure some 
provision for examining the results and for ascertaining how far, and as a 
consequence of which specific measures, the desired ends are being achieved. 
In fact, such provision is far from customary. The new service is usually 
provided with statistical returns, but in many cases these returns give no 
real indication of the effectiveness of the service. They may not even give 
a true picture of the extent to which the service is used by the public. 

In the case of maternity and child welfare, this was perhaps due partly 
to the belief that the effectiveness of the service would be best measured by 
external statistics—in this instance, the stillbirth and maternal and infant 
mortality rates. Thus McCleary, presenting the history of the infant welfare 
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movement, wrote: ‘‘ If the success of the movement can be measured by the 
decline of infant mortality, it may be accounted one of the most remarkable 
instances of man’s power to prevent disease and premature death.’’ McCleary 
was speaking of a fall in infant mortality from 156 per 1,000 births in 1896-1900 
to 62 in 1931-35. Since then the rate has fallen still further ; in 1948 it was 
only 34 per 1,000 in England and Wales. But the statistics of stillbirths and 
maternal deaths were long inadequate. Stillbirths were not in fact registered 
until 1927, so that no national rate was available for earlier years. Further, 
the chances of stillbirth and maternal and infant death are influenced by the 
age of the mother and by the parity of the specific pregnancy or birth—whether 
it is the first, second, third and so forth. In the case of stillbirths, for example, 
the risk is substantially higher at the first than at the second birth, and the 
risk at first birth rises sharply with the age of the mother. The crude still- 
birth rate is therefore affected not only by changes in the probability of any 
mother bearing a stillbirth, but also by changes in the structure or marital 
and reproductive habits of the population. But statistics of maternal age 
and birth parity did not become part of the system of vital statistics of this 
country until 1938. When, in 1935, McCleary discussed the influence of birth 
parity on maternal mortality, he gave his examples from statistics relating 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh in 1855 and to New South Wales in 1893-1900. 
Thus although the maternity and child welfare movement was already well 
established when the 1918 Act was passed, fully reliable indices of the trend 
of all the relevant mortalities were not made available for another twenty years. 

Further, such general, external indices are not always sufficient. The 
slogan of the period in which the new maternity and child welfare service first 
began to expand was that of Edward VII: ‘‘If preventable, why not pre- 
vented ?’’ The community went ahead and “‘ prevented ’’ infant mortality. 
What exactly were the measures which led to the decline ? Epidemic summer 
diarrhoea was evidently a powerful cause of infant mortality and this was 
known to be connected with food contamination, cleanliness in the home, and 
the methods of infant feeding. As time went on, the care of the expectant 
mother was also accepted as a relevant factor. Measures relating to all these 
factors were initiated and amplified. Infant mortality fell very heavily. But 
the fact that it did fall so heavily does not by itself allow us to say, at the 
present time, which specific measures should now be reinforced, or what kinds 
of new measures should now be introduced in order further to reduce infant 
mortality. Such knowledge can only be obtained by analysing the individual 
and total experience of women who undergo pregnancy and childbirth. It is 
this kind of analysis that Florence Nightingale had in mind when she urged 
the provision of such hospital statistics as would make it possible to study 
the ‘‘ laws which regulate diseased action ’’, ‘‘ the results of particular methods 
of treatment ’’, and on the basis of which ‘‘ the whole question of hospital 


1 G. F. McCleary, The Early History of peste arc in ‘fare Movement, London, 1933, p= 1. 


* See, for example, Neonatal Mortal , H.M.S.O., 1949, p. 19. 
3G. F. McCleary, The Maternity mg Child Welfare Movement, London, 1935, pp. 171-3. 
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economics as influenced by diets, medicines, comforts could be brought under 
examination and discussion’’. In fact she had in mind similar control data 
for the social services in general and tried to arouse Francis Galton’s interest. 
In a well-known letter to Galton she said: 


I have no time to make my letter any shorter, although these are but a very 
few instances. What is wanted is that so high an auth as Mr, Francis Galton 
should jot down other great branches upon which he wish for statistics, and 
for some teaching how to use these statistics in order to legislate for and to administer 
our national life with more precision and experience.* 


But it is just this kind of data for the various social services which even now 
is not generally available. The annual statistics collected by the Ministry of 
Health have not, for example, even correctly stated how many pregnant women 
attend ante-natal clinics, or the frequency of attendance, let alone correlated 
ante-natal supervision with the subsequent experience of the women concerned. 

Integral control data of the kind indicated are also essential if the given 
service is to be modified or amplified in accordance with changing needs. 
Again I should like to draw upon the field of maternity and child welfare, 
choosing this field because I can thereby use the results of a recent inquiry into 
maternity and of an unpublished follow-up study now in progress.* First, to 
refer again to the problem of infant mortality. During the past thirty years, 
mortality between the first and twelfth months of life has been greatly reduced. 
Far less progress has been made with neo-natal mortality—that occurring 
during the first month of life. Now in this sector of infant mortality, a primary 
factor is prematurity. Although, in the maternity inquiry referred to, prem- 
ature births (defined as babies weighing under 5} Ib. at birth) formed only 
6-4 per cent of all singleton live births, they accounted for 52 per cent of all 
neo-natal deaths. To reduce neo-natal mortality, therefore, a programme for 
reducing prematurity needs to be envisaged. It is true that the picture on 
prematurity is far from clear. But the results of the maternity inquiry suggest 
that prematurity may be reduced in three ways : first, if women come under 
ante-natal supervision early in pregnancy ; secondly, if they are relieved of 
at least part of the burden of their work in the last three months of pregnancy ; 
and thirdly, if they so space their births that the interval between successive 
births is not shorter than two years or longer than six years. If these results 
are confirmed, and clearly further research is necessary, they would suggest 
a substantial modification of the existing provisions. Almost all pregnant 
women in this country already receive some ante-natal supervision. The 
urgent need now is that women should be persuaded to have supervision as 
early and as regularly as possible, and the service should be geared wrench 
of Social | Medicine, Oxford Oxford » 1948, ‘on 9, pod poss" i Poaon 7 The Lh Lotions and Labours 
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As regards reducing the burden of work, this would involve some financial or 
other suitable provision for all pregnant women, whether or not they are 
normally gainfully employed, which will give them help in the house and 
relieve them of at least some part of their household and other work in the 
later stages of pregnancy. The planning of birth spacing involves the inclusion 
in the maternity services of adequate birth control advice for all married 
women ; for the maternity inquiry showed, for example, that among those 
wives of manual workers who had more than one child, 28 per cent had had 
their last child less than two years after the previous one, and 19 per cent had 
had their last child more than six years after the previous one.* 

Secondly, while ante-natal supervision is now widespread, post-natal 
examination is not. Of the women covered in the maternity inquiry, and 
interviewed two months after the birth of their last child, less than a third had 
been given a post-natal examination by the date of interview. A follow-up 
study, carried out two years later, suggested, however, that maternal morbidity 
was quite common. About 40 per cent of the women had had some symptom 
or symptoms of ill-health which might be classed as resulting from pregnancy 
or childbirth, and about 60 pez cent of these women still had symptoms two 
years after childbirth. Hospital treatment of maternal morbidity was obvi- 
ously of considerable help. But half of the women who had had symptoms 
had not gone either to a hospital or to a doctor. Here, again, therefore, it 
would seem that a substantial shift in concentration is required in the maternity 
and child welfare services—a much greater emphasis on post-natal examination 
of mothers, and a study of the means necessary to achieve that end. But the 
main inference to be drawn from these two examples is that the kind of control 
data cited, derived from unofficial research, should be an essential part of the 
maternity and child welfare service. Nor would this involve additional 
burdens on the Medical Officers of Health. Periodic inquiries on a sample 
basis would be sufficient and would throw far more light on the effectiveness 
of the service than can at present be drawn from the complete annual official 
statistics. , 

Finally, it may be that the whole approach of the maternity services 
needs re-examination. So far, the aim has been primarily a medical one— 
to prevent complications and to cure them if they arise. And this approach 
has conditioned not only the specific services provided but also the way in 
which they are organized, the types of persons recruited to run them and the 
training given to those persons. But during the period of development, other 
community needs may have arisen. Fertility has fallen markedly since the 
end of the nineteenth century and there has in recent years been a growing 
interest in policies for raising the birth rate. A service which so far has 
been effective in reducing infant mortality may not be the most appropriate 
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for encouraging women to have children. From that point of view the present 
service may lay too much stress on the abnormal aspects of pregnancy and 
childbirth. Doctors and nurses, in their justified zeal for minimum mortality, 
may fail to realize the importance of making women feel that pregnancy 
is a normal and desirable occurrence. This conflict between hygiene and 
psychological factors may be especially acute in maternity hospitals where, 
in the interest of medical routine, a mother may be subjected to a regimen 
which, while calculated to protect her body, does little to maintain her spirits. 
Some new adjustment may be required, and it cannot be found save by a 
combination of social and medical research. 

To sum up, the experience of maternity and child welfare, like the ex- 
perience of other social services, suggests that provision for social research 
should be made an essential part of the legislation or regulations relating to 
each service. The relevance of such research may be seen particularly as 
regards the new national health system which, if it is to work effectively, 
must try to find a new approach to social medicine. The Working Party 
on Nurses made precisely that point in stating that ‘‘ the problem of staffing 
the nursing services cannot be isolated from other health and social problems ’’, 
and that ‘‘ the basic question calling for an answer might be formulated as 
how best we can employ the economic and man-power resources available 
to achieve an increasingly higher standard of health in the community ’’.? 
In the long run, the new system must tackle quite different questions from 
those with which it is now faced—not how to recruit more nurses, but how 
so to improve health that the minimum number of nurses shall be required 
for curative purposes ; and not how to ensure that every individual can freely 
consult a doctor when ill, but how to promote, through preventive measures, 
a healthier population so that the needs for treatment of illness may be at 
the lowest practicable level. This cannot be done unless research, and 
especially social research, is accepted as an indispensable part of the system— 
not simply ad hoc inquiries, or studies of isolated aspects, but a continuous 
survey of the implementation and effects of. health policy. 

In giving these examples from the fields of town planning and the social 
services, it seemed preferable and more realistic to go into some detail. But 
this has taken so much time that it would be dangerous to strain still further 
the patience of this audience. Perhaps it will suffice to list two other ex- 
amples as indicative of the wide range of need for scientific examination of 
the basis of policy. One obvious field is housing requirements. Though 
modified in recent years, the basis of housing policy in this country is still 
the three-bedroom, five-room house, sufficient, on present standards, for a 
five-person household. The effects of concentrating on a single type, and 
especially on this type of house, have already been discussed by many writers. 
But to produce a housing policy based on objective facts requires much new 

fo ape Py Working soon aaliie eit Loo Training of Nurses, H.M.S.O., 1947, 
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research—demographic research to provide more realistic estimates of the 
probable long-term distribution of biological families by size and composition, 
and other social and economic research throwing light upon the factors affect- 
ing the relationship between biological family and household and on the 
mobility of households. The use of manpower—that is, of the personnel of 
society—is another critical field. The reference here is not only to the economic 
aspect of that field, already being widely discussed, but also to the sociological 
and psychological aspects, that is, the extent to which the community makes 
use of the varied abilities and personalities of its members. Such research 
is closely related to the effectiveness of present educational policy and to 
problems of social mobility. 

Finally, it is not only the study of individual fields which is required, but 
of the relationship between the fields. Concentration on one field at a time, 
or excessive departmental specialization in the attention given to specific 
problems, may have unfortunate results. It may produce a series of measures, 
each of which is reasonably appropriate to its particular objective, but which, 
when taken together, may be in such conflict that the individual measures 
cannot be applied. Thus measures relating to the planned distribution of 
industry may so conflict with town planning proposals that neither policy 
can be applied effectively. Even if the conflict is not so fundamental, it 
may still impede the implementation of the broader policy of which the 
individual measures should form part. The consideration of nursing and 
midwifery recruitment as separate problems may result in recommendations 
which are not appropriate when both are taken together and, in particular, 
not appropriate in relation to the needs of the national health system as a 
whole. The same kind of problem may arise if the different generations in 
the population are not related to each other when policy is being formulated. 
Though there are some notable exceptions, the ‘‘ one thing at a time ’’ method 
generally applies here, too. But to regard children, adults and old persons 
as discrete groups may greatly reduce the effectiveness of measures designed 
for those groups, and perhaps even do serious harm to the community as a 
whole. 

To return to the main theme, it is the contention of this lecture that 
adequate provision should be made within the structure of government, for 
social research applied to the assumptions of social policy and to the imple- 
mentation of social policy. The fact that policy may be founded in part 
on value judgments does not in any way reduce the need to scrutinize its 
assumptions in the light of objective research. The question is how to ensure 
that there is adequate research, and that its results are taken fully into account. 
It is impossible, without much more careful study, to give a full answer to 
this question. But three points may be mentioned. 

The first requirement is undoubtedly a change of direction within the 
administration itself. In spite of the experience of the war and the consequent 
improvement in the status of technicians in government service, the expert 
and the administrator are still separated, especially in civilian departments. 
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But nothing could do more to frustrate realistic research than the knowledge 
that, within the present structure, the research worker may help to interpret 
or apply existing policy but has little share in the formulation or modification 
of social policy. And this is particularly curious because, over an increasing 
range of activity, expertise in social research involves considerable talent 
for, and experience of, administration. The social research worker in a govern- 
ment department cannot emulate Sherlock Holmes’ brother, who simply 
pigeon-holed in his memory the contents of every file in the civil service 
registries, in order that he might, in response to a specific question, be able 
to say whether X would be affected if something were done to Y. Instead, 
the planning and undertaking of research into social policy reaches out into 
administration and requires much knowledge of administrative problems. 

Secondly, it is essential that social policy be regarded as experimental, 
not only in that it is open to modification in the light of experience but also 
in that specific provision is made to profit from experience. Inevitably, 
Ministers must defend policy against criticism in parliament. But since 
social policy is always an experiment in applied social studies, the results 
of the policy cannot be foreseen with absolute certainty. An admission that 
mistakes have been made or that a policy has not turned out as well as had 
been expected is not necessarily a confession of incompetence. What is, 
however, a sign of incompetence, or at very least of lack of imagination, 
is failure to provide a system for collecting statistical or other data appropriate 
for showing whether and why an experiment is succeeding. True, each year 
government collects, or has collected for it, a mass of statistics. I am not, 
however, suggesting that more, but only that the right kind of statistics be 
collected. And where these statistics do not tell the whole story—and that 
may frequently be the case—periodic supplementary inquiries should be 
made to test the efficacy of, or ascertain the gaps in a given policy or its imple- 
mentation. Since sampling is now a well-developed science, the cost of such 
supplementary inquiries need not be large. In any case, their total possible 
cost could not amount to more than a minute fraction of the expenditure 
on social services. At the same time the social research worker must be 
able to play a full part not only in designing the inquiries but also in deciding 
upon the statistics to be collected and the schedules to be used. At present 
the research worker is too often faced with the problem of determining how 
best to make use of the unsatisfactory data already available, instead of 
being able to pose the relevant questions and to ensure that the data collected 
will best help him to answer those questions. 

Finally, I must refer to the contribution of the Universities to this field 
of applied social research. What I have said so far implies that the kind 
of social research discussed should be undertaken by and within the govern- 
ment. I should like to emphasize this. Naturally the Universities could 
and should contribute by helping to design this research and by undertaking 
particular studies. But the main contribution of the Universities should 
be made elsewhere—by enabling students to develop an imagination which 
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grasps the relevance of social research and by'‘encouraging them to acquire 
the knowledge and experience which qualifies Ahem to undertake it. This 
cannot be done unless the Universities themselves expand their own research 
and provide both teachers and students with opportunities for a new explora- 
tion of contemporary social institutions and sccial processes. When, in those 
hopeless days before the war, Professor Hogben contemplated the prospects 
of realistic social studies in the Universities, he said, with justified pessimism : 
“A university is a good house for an accredited science. It is not a lying- 
in hospital.’”’? But the times and we ourselves have changed. I do not 
know if there is much more hope in our society to-day. But there is at least 
more adventure. It should be the aim of the social sciences to promote 
that spirit, to participate in the adventure itself, and above all to share in 
the responsibility for its success. 1 | 
1 Political Arithmetic, edited by Lancelot Hogben, London, 1938, p. 46. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“AHIS IS the first report of work undertaken as the result of a grant 
received by the London School of Economics from the Trustees of © 


the Nuffield Foundation, The purpose of the research is to discover 
the chief factors responsible for social class differences, for movement and 
hindrances to movement from class to class under present conditions, and 
for the changes that have been taking place in the class structure of the 
population of England and Wales in recent years. Although the first approach 
to the problem must be general, because no class in the population is self- 
contained and the boundary between neighbouring classes is blurred, interest 
will be centred chiefly in the middle class, for about this class much is sur- 
mised and little is known with certainty ; past studies have been confined 
for the most part to the so-called working class. 

A survey of a large random sample of the population on a nation-wide 
scale is being carried out in order to discover possible evidence of class mobility 
by change of occupational grade with changing circumstances, also by com- 
paring the grades of parents and their children, and by change of grade on 
the part of women on marriage if the grade of occupation of the husband 
differs from that of the wife’s father. The grade of occupation first entered 
is largely determined by educational opportunity, and particulars as to educa- 
tion as well as occupation will be collected in the random sample survey. 
A report on this work will be published in due course. 

Occupational status is of course not the only factor which contributes 
to the determination of class but, being closely linked with economic status, 
it obviously has a very important bearing on class. If then we are to trace 
changes in social class by changes in occupation, a preliminary examination 
of the social grading of occupations is essential. 

1 We wish gratefully to acknowledge the ready collaboration of the officers of the various 


organizations mentioned in this one seneee Sp saw se. Maely helped by ging eee 
fication forms completed and 
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REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S OCCUPATIONAL GRADING 


The status of occupations is a subject that began to receive prominent 
attention in this country when Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson in 1911 attempted 
a grading of occupations, differentiating between them according to the 
prestige they enjoyed, in order to discover how far differences in fertility 
existed in different social classes of the population. Workers in the somewhat 
exceptional industries of agriculture, mining and textiles were separated 
from the rest. The grounds for this were that rural conditions differed from 
conditions in the towns; also many mining communities were isolated and 
offered very little opening for female labour, whereas in the textile districts 
it was the general custom for women to go out to work. Such differences 
were likely to affect the fertility of these classes. Apart from this division 
by industry, the classification ! devised was as follows : 


I Upper and Middle Class. 
II Intermediate. 
III Skilled -Workmen. 
IV Intermediate. 
V_Unskilled Workmen. 


Broadly it may be said that the first two classes comprise professional, ad- 
ministrative and commercial occupations, while the rest comprise manual 
occupations. 

Other social gradings have been devised for various purposes since IgII 
by persons of academic and practical experience as a result of their own 
observation, fortified no doubt to some extent by consultation with others 
in applying the codes to specific occupations. These have been mostly 
modifications and extensions of the Registrar-General’s classification. Of 
the more recent the most interesting, in view of our particular requirements, 
are: one designed by the Population Investigation Committee, which has been 
working in close association with the Statistical Committee of the Royal 
Commission on Population, and another developed in the course of numerous 
inquiries undertaken by the Social Survey, an official research body set up 
by the Government to conduct sociological investigations in response to 
demands by Government Departments. 


P.L.C. CopE 


A brief summary is given below of the occupational code adopted by 
the Population Investigation Committee. Classes 41 and 42, combined in 
the table, distinguish between non-manual and manual salaried workers not 
already included in the first three classes, 10, 20 and 30. We have also grouped 
together in the table the routine types of clerical worker paid by the week, 
Class 51, and other non-manual weekly wage-earners, Class 52. 


1 Census of England and Wales, rort, xiii, Part II, LXXVI. 
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Code* Description 

10 Professional class, including school teachers. 

20 Employers employing 10 or more workers. 

30 Employers employing less than 10 workers, and a non- 


professional class working-on their own account. 
41, 42 All other workers who are paid monthly or less frequently. 
51, 52 All non-manual workers paid weekly. 


61 Skilled manual weekly wage-earners. 

62 Semi-skilled manual way wage-earners. 
63 Unskilled manual weekly wage-earners. 
70 Farmers. 

80 Agricultural workers. 


CLASSIFICATION ADOPTED AS STANDARD 


The classification designed for the purposes of our present study, like that 
in use by the Registrar-General, aims at distinguishing between occupations 
according to their social prestige. It is based on the one which was used 
extensively in the course of the Merseyside Survey.* Certain classes have 
been combined. The titles of those which remain have been modified and 
now conform closely to those adopted by the Social Survey. The two codes 
are here set side by side. 


Social Survey Code Standard Classification 


a Professional and Technical. 1 Professional and High Administrative. 

b ial and Executive. ‘2 Managerial and Executive. 

c Inspectional and Supervisory. 3 Inspectional, Supervisory and other Non-Manual, 
higher grade. 

d Clerical, higher. 4 Inspectional, ‘og he and other Non-Manual, 
lower 

e Clerical, rputine. 5 Skilled Manual and routine grades of Non-Manual. 

f Operative, skilled. 6 Semi-skilled Manual. 

g Operative; unskilled. 7 Unskilled Manual. 

h Other grades. 


The brief notes which follow must not be read as excluding all occupations 
which do not precisely fit the class descriptions given. The descriptions are 
illustrative rather than exhaustive. 

Class 1 includes all occupations calling for highly specialized experience 
and frequently the possession of a degree or comparable professional qualifica- 
tion which implies a long period of education or training; e.g. architect, 
surgeon, bank manager, planter. 

Class 2 includes persons responsible for initiating and/or implementing 
policy ; e.g. secretary of a small business employing 10 to 99 hands, head- 
master (elementary school), personnel manager ; while those in Class 3 have 
no such responsibility but they may have some degree of authority over 
others; e.g. farm bailiff, police inspector, assistant teacher (elementary 
school). 

Examples of Class 4 are insurance agent (industrial), costing clerk, 
relieving officer. 


1 The figures used in this code have no significance ex as bols to distinguish the 
different classes of occupation. een Ge 


* For details, see note 3 in the Appendix to vol. II of the Social Survey of Merseyside. 
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A carpenter, compositor, routine clerk and a shop assistant (drapery 
store) would be in Class 5; but an assistant in a butcher’s or fishmonger’s 
shop, an assembler or a sheet metal worker would be in Class 6. In 7 we 
should place such occupations as a builder’s labourer, a canteen assistant and 
a porter. 

The distinction between skilled and semi-skilled or unskilled manual work 
is not always easy to draw. If a trade has no special name it is as a rule 
safe not to class it as skilled. Skilled work requires special training, adapt- 
ability, and responsibility for the process and material on which a man is 
engaged. Persons who are doing manual work which needs no great degree 
of skill or training, if they are doing it habitually and if the work is associated 
with a particular industry, should be classed as semi-skilled ; e.g. an ‘“‘ agricul- 
tural worker ’’ as distinct from a “‘ general labourer’’. Manual work that is 
general rather than associated with a particular industry, and which can. be 
done with very little practice by one who has had no special or vocational 
training, ranks as unskilled.; e.g. counterhand, machine minder, railway 
porter. 

Persons occupying a controlling position in a business firm or in industry, 
whether as owner, director or manager of the business or factory, are graded 
according to the size of the firm ; e.g. a person in control of a business employ- 
ing 100 or more people is placed in Class 1; if the number of employees is 
10 to 99, he is placed in Class 2; if 3 to 9, in Class 3; and if it is only a 1- or 
2-man business, such as that of a window-cleaner or sweep, he is placed in 
Class 5. Similarly, farmers are classified according to size of holding. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER CODES 


Broadly, by the combination of appropriate groups, there should be a 
large measure of comparability between our standard classification and the 
codes used by the Registrar-General, the Population Investigation Committee, 
and the Social Survey. These are the combinations suggested : 








Standard istrar-General’ Social S 
Classification | Classification PIL, Goto Code 
I 10 a 
~ I roy and 70 b 
3 30 c 
4 s 41, 42, 52 d 
5 III 51, 61 e, f 

6 IV ea} and 80 
7 v 63 e 














It will be observed that farmers, who occupy a class by themselves in 
the P.I.C. Code, are placed by us in Class 1 or Class 2 according to the acreage 
of the farm ; hence, 70 under the P.I.C. heading in the above table is bracketed 
with 10 and 20 which correspond approximately to our r and 2. Also, agri- 
cultural workers would be allocated by us to Classes 5, 6 or 7 according to 
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their degree of skill; therefore 80 is bracketed with 51, 61, 62 and 63 in 
the table. The Social Survey make no distinction between semi-skilled and 
unskilled ; their g is consequently bracketed with our 6 and 7. 


GRADING WITHIN VARIOUS PROFESSIONS 

Besides giving full consideration to the social gradings adopted by other 
students of the subject, before deciding what our standard should be, we 
asked a number of people occupying prominent positions in their several 
professions or in industry whether they would grade for us the callings coming 
within their specialized field of knowledge and experience. Several of them 
consulted other members of the same profession before recording their opinions. 

A copy of the letter addressed to them is marked (A) in the Appendix. 
It will be seen that, as a guide to what was wanted, we submitted for their 
consideration an attempted grading of representative types in the teaching 
profession. This served a double purpose: it was a standard to which they 
could relate their own judgment of the occupations about which they could 
speak with authority; it also enabled us to link together the judgments 
passed by different people on different occupations into a common framework. 

After a careful study of all the replies received to this letter, some of 
which were very detailed, it was possible to compile a framework table of 
a variety of professions and occupations, socially graded, which will be filled 
in aad expanded as our researches develop. We should expect the relative | 
gradings of different professions bearing little resemblance to one another 
to be at best only very rough and tentative, though the grading within 
each profession or industry should be more reliable. To test this expectation 


was the purpose of our next experiment. 


EMPIRICAL GRADING OF 138 OCCUPATIONS 


We decided to make a purely empirical study of the question how far 
people in general have any common standard in their social grading of occupa- 
tions, including occupations other than those of which they themselves have 
practical experience. In other words, has the term “ social class’’, when 
related to occupation, any agreed and commonly accepted meaning or does 
it mean widely different things to different people ? 

As a preliminary trial a list of 138 occupations was prepared, ranging 
from professions demanding exceptional qualifications to general labouring 
which required no skill or training of any kind. In choosing these occupations 
consideration was given to the occupational distribution of the population at 
the last census, paying due regard also to the need for an adequate repre- 
sentation of each grade of worker. Five different people independently 
placed each of these 138 occupations in one of nine classes. These classes 
were not defined otherwise than that I was to be the highest and IX the 
lowest class. 

In the instructions issued to those who took part in this trial classifica- 
tion, three points were stressed. First, each occupation was to be placed 
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in the class to which people in general are believed to assign it, not in the 
class which, in the view of the person judging it, it ought to occupy having 
regard to its social value. Second, the chief consideration was not to be 
the degree of skill required to do the job efficiently, though admittedly that 
has a close bearing on the social prestige of the job, but the class of people 
with whom the person so occupied would normally associate, whether at 
leisure or at work. Third, in forming a judgment about each occupation 
attention was to be focused, not on exceptional individuals, but on the 
majority of those so occupied. 

The five people who undertook the classification were a Cambridge 
statistician, a retired medical officer of health, a psychologist, a woman 
graduate and a member of the survey staff. It is clear that, since it was 
possible to assign each occupation to any one of nine social grades, the most 
extreme difference of opinion in regard to the grading would have been a 
difference of eight grades. But, when the lists were examined, in no occupa- 
tion did the extreme difference between any of the five judges exceed four 
grades, and a difference of four grades was recorded in only six occupations, 
namely, actor, articled clerk, artist, farmer, hotel manager and elementary 
school teacher. In 19 occupations there was an extreme difference of three 
grades among the five judges and in 37 one of two grades. In 66 occupations 
the extreme difference was only one grade and all five judges agreed in their 
judgment of the grading of 10 occupations. In fact, when the judgment 
of the member of the survey staff was compared with the median of the five 
judgments, in no more than six out of the total 138 occupations was the 
difference between them as much as two grades. 

It may be justifiably objected that the judges chosen for this experiment 
all belonged to much the same social class. If the field of choice was to be 
widened it was necessary to limit the total number of occupations to be graded 
and the number of grades to which they could be assigned, because one could 
not expect members of the general public to tackle so elaborate a classifica- 
tion as that undertaken by persons with an academic training and interest 
in the investigation. For the next stage of our inquiry, therefore, 30 occupa- 
tions were selected and the number of classes to which these 30 occupations 
were to be assigned was reduced to five. 


GRADING By ADULT EDUCATION CLASS MEMBERS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


With the-co-operation of the Association of Adult Education Tutors and 
their honorary secretary, the interest of a number of tutors and branch | 
secretaries of classes in different parts of the country was enlisted in the. 
project. A copy of the covering letter with the list of occupations and 
attached instructions sent to branch secretaries is marked (B) in the Appendix. 
By the device of inviting each class member to persuade a personal friend 
also to classify the 30 occupations independently, two related sets of forms 
were obtained for comparison, each individual who completed a form in one 
group being matched by another who completed a form in a group of like 
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class. People commonly choose as their friends persons of the same class 
with whom they can mix on fairly intimate terms. In the instructions given, . 
the choice was to be someone of the same sex, engaged in the same occupation, 
but not attending an adult education course. Actually the occupation was 
not always the same, but neither age. nor occupation was ever widely 
different. 

Among the first lists returned 74 were completed on this dual basis, 
37 by members of Adult Education classes and 37 by personal friends of 
these members. Since all who completed forms were asked not only to 
assign each occupation to one of five social grades, but also to arrange the 
occupations in descending class order relative to one another within each 
grade, the effective result was that all 30 occupations were arranged in social 
grade order relative to each other. Thus, for each group, class members 
and their friends, 37 judgments were recorded concerning the grade or social 
position of each occupation in relation to the other 29 ; and when the grades 
allocated to a given occupation were arranged in order, from lowest to highest, 
it was easy to pick out the median and quartile judgments. 

The median and quartile gradings of each occupation thus determined, 
for class members and their friends, are shown in Table I (overleaf). 

There is surprising agreement in average grading between the two groups. 
For several occupations the median is precisely the same for both; and only 
rarely is there a difference of more than one grade between the medians. . 
Moreover, and this is even more remarkable, in the great majority of occupa- 
tions there is close similarity in the quartile gradings, showing that the normal 
deviation from the average judgment is much the same in both groups. To 
this question of variability we shall return later. 


EXTENSION TO OTHER INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS 


It will have been observed that each person co-operating in the above 
inquiry was asked not only to classify the 30 occupations, but also to state 
his (or her) own occupation, sex and age group. The intention was to discover 
whether there was any significant difference in judgment as to social grading 
when comparing men and women; young, middle-aged and old; occupied 
themselves in different ways. But, for this more detailed analysis, additional 
material was needed and the inquiry was extended through a variety of indi- 
vidual and group contacts. 

Among those who took part in this larger-scale inquiry were members 
of the National Amalgamated Union of Life Assurance workers, the Institute 
of Public Administration (I.P.A.), the National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers (N.A.L.G.O.), the Civil Service Clerical Association (C.S.C.A.) 
and the Trades Union Congress (T.U.C.). In addition a fresh appeal was 
made to the Association of Adult Education Tutors (A.A.E.T.). The general 
procedure adopted with organizations was as follows. Contact was. made 
through the central office with branch secretaries who had expressed a readi- 
ness to take part in the investigation. Usually a large number of branches 
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TasBie I 
OcCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION BY ADULT EDUCATION CLASS MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 





Class Members Friends of Class Members 





Occupation 
Median Quartiles Median 





Medical Officer . . ne Fae 1/3 
Company Director . ... . 1/4 
Country Solicitor: <2. 3) 2/5 
Chartered Accountant ... . 3/5 


Civil Servant (Exec.) . . . . 3/8 
Business Manager . .. . 4/8 
Works Manager . . Dy hae tal 4/9 
Nonconformist Minister . a 7 3/9 
Farmer (over 100 acres) . . . 5/9 6/10 


News: Reporter... Sk 9/12 10/15 
Elem. School Teacher . . . . 8/13 7/%t 
Jobbing Master Builder . . . 9/13 9/14 
Commercial Traveller . . .. 11/14 10/16 


ON oie ai Pee ties: fa Se ESS 12/17 11/17 
Se Selig y Wien ee ste 10/18 : 13/17 
Insurance Agent . ° iste 12/17 12/17 
Newsagent and Tobacconist eis 12/18 12/17 
Routine Clerk. . . bet 13/21 11/18 


RE a ae BU ea 17 14/20 16/20 
Ms AG ck iy 3 2Sa, rst et ater 14/20 14/19 
I 8 ag 0h ick gh) ines) Sued 18/22 17/22 
Shop Assistant ...... 18/23 16/23 - 
Se Sg 8k. sae gt a 20/25 21/24 
UMNO BION i 21/25 21/25 


Agricultural Labourer . . . . 23/27 23/27 
Barman 22/29 23/29 


Railway Porter ee eee han 23/27 23/26 
Carter 3h, as oes wate ea 24/27 21/28 
Dock Labourer Peary genie 25/28 24/28 
Road Sader 6s ee 27/30 28/30 

















were scattered throughout the country, so that it was only necessary to dis- 
tribute a small number of lists to each branch to be classified. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR COMBINING GROUPS 


We had already come to the conclusion that it would not be unreasonable 
to combine the first lot of Adult Education class members and their friends, 
because on the average their judgments of social grade were remarkably alike. 
Before deciding how to proceed with the analysis of the additional material 
it was necessary to examine whether any of the new groups could be combined 
and, if so, which. 

Following precisely the method described on pp. 35-37, tests were made 
for this purpose. The comparison was confined to the judgment by men of 
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two social grades on seven selected occupations, the arithmetic mean being 
determined as well as the median. The closeness of these averages throughout 
indicated that the different groups might be combined without serious error. 
All the new returns were therefore taken together as a single composite group 
for our further analysis. 


COMPARISON OF LARGER SAMPLE WITH PILOT. SAMPLE 


As an independent check on our conclusions we decided to treat separately 
the 343 returns first analysed, the results of which were illustrated in Table I, 
and the 1,056 new returns from organizations. This enabled us to test 
whether there was any consistency between the results of this larger investiga- 
tion and what we might call the pilot inquiry. Table II shows how the 
returns submitted in these two inquiries, the Pilot and the General, were 
distributed as to the sex, age and class of the people who completed them. 


TasBieE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION By SEX, AGE AND CLASS OF ALL TAKING PART IN THE 
Pitot (P) AND GENERAL (G) INQUIRIES 





Females Males 
Standard 


: Age Group 
Classification 
P P G P 











14 6 9 17 
12 12 16 39 
16 32 22 24 
13 19 14 20 
38 28, 35, 
7 3 4 




















Size of Sample} 219 124 | 281 | Size of oe 219 | 749 | 124 | 302 

















The number of schedules relating to the General Sample used to calculate 
the percentages shown in the table do not quite add up to 1,056, because in 
a few cases either the age or the class was not recorded. As the numbers 
in Classes 6 and 7 were small, these two classes were combined; nor did it seem 
worth while to break them up by age in the subsequent analysis. 

Since in the General Sample the median male judgment on each occupa- 
tion had been determined for each of five classes in four age groups (omitting 
Classes 6 and 7), we were able to find the mean of these twenty judgments 
to get an overall judgment, by males alone, of Classes 1 to 5 for each of the 
30 occupations. The result is shown in column 3 of Table III. 

Again, in the Pilot Inquiry, the median judgment on each occupation 
by each of five distinct groups of people of all Classes 1 to 7, males and females, 
had been determined. The mean of these five judgments gives an overall 


1 The table eS ee and others mentioned later in this paper, not printed 
for lack of space, are available for reference to anyone interested. 
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judgment, by both sexes combined, for the Pilot on each of the 30 occupa- 
tions. The results are set down in.column 4 of Table III. 

It may be asked why figures for males alone were used in column 3, 
while figures. for males and females together were used in column 4. This 
was purely a matter of convenience: males and females were combined in 
the Pilot because it was a small sample, whereas in the large General Sample 
it had seemed more satisfactory to separate them. 


TaBeE III 
SoctaL GRADING IN THE Pitot (P) AND GENERAL (G) INQUIRIES RELATED TO 
STANDARD CLASSIFICATION 





2 3 4 








A.M. of Group Judgments 





_ oe P 
M. Cl. 1-5 


Pa ae ae an) ae a ee ee a ee 








Medical Officer 
Company Director . 
Country Solicitor 
Chartered Accountant . 


Civil Servant . 
Business Manager 
Works Manager. . 
Nonconformist Minister 
Farmer 


Elementary School Teacher 
Jobbing Master Builder 
News Reporter . . 
Commercial Traveller 


Chef . 
Insurance Agent . 
Newsagent and Tobacconist 


13 
1-6 
2°6 
3°2 
6:0 
6-0 
6°4 
6°4 
7°3 
10°8 
11-4 
11°8 
120 
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13°8 
14°6 
15°0 





Policeman . 

Routine Clerk 

Fitter . 4 

ter . Me 

Shop Assistant 
Bricklayer 

Tractor Driver 

Coal Hewer . . 
Railway Porter. . . 
Agricultural Labourer . 
Cee ee . 
Dock Labourer . 

Road Sweeper 


16-1 
161 
17°6 
18-6 
20-2 
20°2 





23°0 
23°2 
253 
25°5 
25°8 





26°4 
27°0 
28-9 
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So close are the two mean readings for individual occupations throughout, 
that the order in which all the 30 occupations are judged to be socially graded 
relative to one another is almost identical in the two lists. 


COMPARISON OF STANDARD CLASSIFICATION WITH EMPIRICAL JUDGMENT 


In column 2 of Table III is recorded our standard classification of each 
of the 30 occupations so that it can be compared with the empirical judgment 
passed upon them by the General Sample of males, shown in column 3. We 
compare with this General Sample rather than the Pilot Sample, because 
the former is the more reliable being based on a much larger number of returns. 
Lines have been drawn in the table separating occupations which fall into 
the seven different grades of the standard classification, leaving, that is to 
say, all the 1’s together, all the 2’s together, and so on, as far as possible. It 
is thus seen that only three occupations in the whole list fall out of the groups 
to which we had allotted them in the standard classification, when compared 
with the average verdict of the general public sampled: namely, the farmer, 
coal hewer and railway porter. 

The coal hewer, according to the general verdict, comes just below the 
line of division between Classes 5 and 6, practically level with the top occu- 
pation in Class 6, whereas we graded him as Class 5 ; and the railway porter 
comes above the line of division between Classes 6 and 7, differing little from 
the bottom occupation in Class 6, whereas we graded him as Class 7. As . 
to the farmer, we placed him in Class 1 but, according to the public opinion 
sampled, his actual position is at the bottom of our Class 2. There is of 
course a difference in status between a large farmer who farms his own land 
and a small tenant farmer. The question is where to draw the line and we 
may have been mistaken in placing this occupation so high. On the other 
hand, it is not unlikely that townspeople, who formed the bulk of our sample, 
tend to downgrade a country occupation in comparison with town occupations. 
However, we accept the general verdict concerning this occupation and place 
it in Class 2, because there is a clear difference of 4-1 in median grading between 
it and the bottom occupation in Class 1. 

An interesting feature of the table is the clear line of division, according 
to the general average judgment, between occupations graded by us as Class 1 
and those graded as Class 2, as witnessed by the jump in the median in crossing 
the line. There are also clear lines of division, in the judgment of people in 
general as to their social status, between occupations graded by us as Class 2 
and those graded as Class 3, and between occupations graded by us as Class 5 
and those graded as Class 6. The gap in column 3 between our Class 3 and 
Class 4 occupations, and between Class 4 and Class 5 occupations, is not so 
well defined. It is least between Class 6 and Class 7 occupations. 

Professor M. G. Kendall has pointed out that, pending further statistical 
investigation, too much significance should not be attached to this effect. 
With this we agree. The size of the gap observed in column 3 of the table, 
as we pass from one standard class to the next in column 2, may be the result 
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of sampling, or it may be determined in part by our method of treating occu- 
pations bracketed as socially equal by some of those who co-operated in the 
enquiry. A statistical note on the latter point will be found under the letter 
(C) in the Appendix at the end of this paper. The inference to be drawn from 
the figures is that the general public place the selected occupations in much 
the same order, judged by social prestige, as we did in our standard occupational 
classification ; but we cannot assume that there are real changes in social 
stratification between the standard classes. The standard occupational 
classification, in fact, is to be regarded as a division at convenient but arbitrary 
points of what may prove to be, in Professor Kendall’s words, a “‘ continuous 
spectrum of social status in occupation ”’. 


ANALYSIS OF MALE JUDGMENT BY AGE AND CLASS 


Another table was prepared, based on the large General Sample, showing 
the median and quartile judgments by males of each class, 1 to 5, in four 
separate age groups. Comparing one class with another within each age 
group, while there were differences in judgment, they were usually very small 
and there was no obviously significant trend in moving along each row of medians 
or quartiles from Class 1 to Class 5. These differences, irregular and small 
with few exceptions, were such as might well be due to the chances of random 
sampling. 

In order to smooth out small chance differences, we next proceeded to 
group together occupations which were included in the same standard class, 
as shown by the numbers in column 2 of Table III, with the one exception 
noted above that the farmer was now included in Class 2. The means of the 
median judgments on the 30 occupations, thus grouped, are recorded in TableIV 
for males of all ages in the large General Sample differentiated according to 
class. The figures suggest that there may be a very slight tendency for males 
of Classes 4 and 5 to rate occupations of Group 5, that is, occupations akin to 


TaBLE IV 
MEAN ORDER OF GROUPED OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING TO JUDGMENT OF MALES 
OF DIFFERENT CLASSES, ALL AGES COMBINED 

















Judgment by Males of Class : 
Standard Classification of 
Grouped Occupations 
I 2 3 4 5 6,7 
I 2-1 2-1 2:2 24 23 2°5 
2 6-4 6-4 6°4 6°5 6°4 6-0 
3 115 11-4 11-4 116 11-6 Ire 
4 14°4 14°2 14°5 14°8 14°4 14°0 
5 1g°I 19°0 19°0 18-6 18-5 18-7 
6,7 259 26-0 25°9 26°1 25°38 26-0 
Size of Sample. . . 169 123 119 110 164 25 
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their own, on a somewhat higher level than do other classes. But, apart from 
this, there is no clear evidence in this table of a significant difference between 
the average judgments of men at different social levels. The size of the 
sample of males of Class 6,7 is too small for generalization but the figures are 
quite consistent with those for the other classes. 

We next compare the judgment of males, Classes 1 to 5 combined, differ- 
entiated according to age. The figures are shown in Table V for the 30 occu- 
pations grouped as before. Here again the differences are very small. The 
only possibly significant trends are in occupation Groups 4 and 5. There 
may bea slight tendency for the young to upgrade the white-collar clerical 
type of occupation and a complementary tendency for the older men to upgrade 
skilled manual work. 


TABLE V 
MEAN ORDER OF GROUPED OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING TO JUDGMENT 
OF MALES oF DIFFERENT AGES, CLASSES 1-5 COMBINED 














Standard Classification of ‘ ee 
ta: ification o, 
Grouped Occupations 
15-29 39-39 49-49 5° + 
I 2-1 2:2 2:2 23 
2 6°5 6-6 6-3 6-3 
3 11-6 11-6 II-4 115 
4 13°9 14°4 14°5 15‘! 
5 19°I 190 18-7 18-5 
6,7 25°9 26°1 25°8 25°9 
Size of Sample . . 126 240 161 158 

















COMPARISON OF MALE WITH FEMALE JUDGMENT 


The judgment of males was then compared with the judgment of females 
in two age groups, 15 to 39 and 40 and over. The median and quartile judg- 
ments were first determined on each of the 30 occupations by males and females 
of each age group separately. The 30 occupations were then grouped according 
to our standard classification, and arithmetic means of the median and quartile 
judgments passed by men and women on the occupations within each standard 
group were calculated, distinguishing by age as well as by sex of the person 
judging. 

Once more the differences in judgment compared were only small through- 
out and, unless they consistently pointed in the same direction, they could 
not be regarded as significant. So far as there was any such consistency, 
younger women possibly tended to rank the higher grade occupations, 1 to 4, 
lower than men of the same age range. The lowest grades of occupations 
(6,7) were ranked by women in both age groups higher than the men ranked 
them. 





< 
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The same analysis showed that the older men and women ranked each 
occupational group a little higher than the younger men and women.! The 
differences, though small, were fairly consistent in the same direction. The 
only exception to this general rule was the judgment of older men on occu- 
pations of Class 4. 

Again, the judgment of women of Class 1,2 was distinguished from that 
of women of Class 5~7. Both younger and older women of Class 5~7 ranked 
Class 5 occupations higher than women of Class 1,2 ranked them ; the older 
women of Class 5-7 also ranked Class 3 occupations higher than women of 
Class 1,2 ranked them. 


JUDGMENT BY MEN AND WOMEN OF Cx1ass 6,7 


As the number of persons in Class 6,7 who completed forms was only small, 
all the forms obtained in the Pilot and General Sample were combined into 
one group. This gave a total of 55. The median and quartile judgments of 
this group were determined for each of our 30 occupations. The 30 occu- 
pations were then arranged in serial order, according to these median judgments, 
for comparison with the order recorded in Table III of the mean group judg- 
ments of males of Classes 1 to 5, with the following result. 


Males 1-5 


Medical Officer 
Company Director 
Country Solicitor 
Chartered Accountant 


Civil Servant 

Business Manager 
Works Manager 
Nonconformist Minister 
Farmer 


Elementary School Teacher 
Jobbing Master Builder 
News Reporter 
Commercial Traveller 


Chef 
Insurance Agent 
Newsagent and Tobacconist 


Policeman 
Routine Clerk 
Fitter 
Carpenter 
Shop Assistant 
Bricklayer 


Males and Females 6,7 


Company Director 
Medical Officer 
Chartered Accountant 
Country Solicitor 


Civil Servant 

Business Manager 
Works 

Nonconformist Minister 
Farmer 


Elementary School Teacher 
Jobbing Master Builder 
News Reporter 
Commercial Traveller 


Chef 
Insurance Agent 
Newsagent and Tobacconist 


Policeman 
Fitter 

Routine Clerk 
Carpenter 
Bricklayer 
Shop Assistant 


1 This may seem at first sight impossible. The explanation is that 
bracket occupations which they considered to be ranked in the same 


le were free to 
class. 












(6,7) 
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Males and Females 6,7 
Coal Hewer- 
Agricultural Labourer 
Carter 
Dock Labourer 


Barman 
Road Sweeper 


It will be seen that there is close conformity between the mean of the 
median judgments of males of Classes r to 5 and the median judgment of 
males and females of Class 6,7. 


VARIABILITY IN JUDGMENT 


The difference between the quartiles is a good measure of the wontihidity 
in judgment as to the social grading of any occupation. Occupations of the 
same standard class have been grouped together and means calculated of the 
quartile differences, distinguishing males from females in two age groups and 
adopting the same broad class divisions as before: 1,2; 
The results are shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI, VARIABILITY OF MALE AND FEMALE JUDGMENTS COMPARED 


3.4; and 5-7. 









Grouped 
Siandard’ Class 





Mean of Quartile Differences in Rank 





Males of Age 15-39 


Males of Age 40 + 





Class 1,2 





Class 3,4 


Class 5-7 


Class 1,2 Class 3,4 Class 5-7 
















1-6 
3°2 
38 
4°7 
3°9 
24 


xe a Hg a Secs 
SHearasdinu 


22 
38 
40 
49 
47 
370 


2-0 25 28 
3°2 3°8 37 
3°5 3°6 36 
53 53 53 
4°0 44 49 
28 3°0 29 

















3°2 


3°5 


37 





3°8 
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Females of Age 15-39 


Females of Age 40 + 





Class 1,2 











Class 3,4 





Class 5-7 


Class 3,4 | Class 5-7 
















2-2 
3°6 
4°0 
4°5 
4°0 
31 


6-2 


35 


2*4 20 26 22 

41 3° 39 43 

5°4 3°6 4°4 38 
33 42 50 

5 3°5 46 4°4 
27 3°7 
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Certain tentative generalizations are permissible from these figures which 
are based on the large General Sample of returns. We can compare the vari- 
ability in judgment of (i) one occupational class with another ; (ii) the younger 
with the olde: ; (iii) male with female ; (iv) the different classes of occupation 
judged; and (v) Class 6,71 with other classes. 

(i) Those who belong to Class 5-7, mainly manual and the more routine 
white-collared type of worker, are more variable and therefore less dependable 
in their social grading of occupations than those who belong to Class 1,2, the 
professional and more responsible administrative type of worker. The figures 
here are remarkably consistent. They apply to the judgments passed on 
occupations of every class by men and women, young (under 40) and 
old (40 +). 

We can also say that men and the older women of Class 3,4 are more 
variable in their judgment on the whole than the corresponding groups, men 
and older women respectively, of Class 1,2. 

The gradation in variability of the three classes is best measured by 
giving the mean quartile differences when the judgment on all grouped occu- 
pations by both sexes of both age groups are combined. The result is: 


Class 1,2 Class 3,4 Class 5-7 
3°3 3°7 3°9 

(ii) Comparing class for class of occupations judged, the younger women 
of Class 1,2 and Class 5-7 are more variable than the older women of Class 1,2 
and Class 5-7; but the younger women of Class 3,4 are less variable than 
the older women of Class 3,4. Also the younger men of Class 1,2 and Class 3,4 
are, on the whole, less variable than the older men of these respective classes. 

(iii) The younger men of Class 1,2 and Class 5-7 are less variable in judg- 
ment than the younger women of these same classes. On the whole the older 
men of Class 1,2 are more variable than the older women of this class ; but 
the older men of Class 3,4 are less variable than the older women of Class 3,4. 

(iv) Variability in judgment differed for each sex according to the class 
of occupations judged. The order of variability, from greatest to least, for 
males was as follows : 


Class 4; Class 5; Class 3; Class 2; Class 6,7; Class r. 


There is some degree of doubt for older men as to whether Class 2 should not 
come before Class 3; but apart from that there is no doubt on the evidence 
of this sample about the relative order of the classes. 

When the figures for women are examined, the order for the last three 
occupation groups remains the same, but the first three differ according to 
the age of the women judging. It must be remembered that we are dealing 
here with a smaller sample. For the younger women the order is : 


Class 4; Class 3; Class 5; Class 2; Class 6,7; Class 1; 


1 It seemed worth while to deal separately with the small number of returns in this class 
because their effect in combination with Class 5 returns may have been disguised. 
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and for older women : 
Class 5; Class 3; Class 4; Class 2; Class 6,7; Class r. 


The inference to be drawn here is that the social grading of the middle 
occupations is less reliable than that of occupations I, 2, 6 and 7. 

(v) The males and females of Class 6,7 in the Pilot and the larger sample, 
55 persons in all, were combined in order to test their variability of judgment. 
As a group they were more variable than the men and women of Class 5-7 
recorded in section (i) above, the quartile difference being 4:05 as compared 
with 3-90 for Class 5~7. The gradation found is thus consistent with that 
pointed out in section (i), the reliability of judgment decreasing as one descends 
the social scale, if the differences revealed can be regarded as statistically 
significant. More trust can be placed in this consistency of trend than in 
the actual differences. 

The order of variability of the classes judged by the combined group of 
men and women of Class 6,7 also agrees, but for the interchange of two classes, 
with that of males recorded in section (iv) above; it is: 


Class 4; Class 5; Class 3; Class 6,7; Class 2; Class 1. 


OVERLAPPING BETWEEN CLASSES 

This discussion of variability suggests the question—how far is overlapping 
likely between one class and another? To avoid confusion it must be repeated . 
that we have attempted no definition of soczal class, but we have introduced an 
occupational classification which we have shown to be closely correlated with 
the general conception of social class as judged by the samples of opinion we 
have tested. 

This occupational clansification will be useful for working purposes, for 
example, to measure class mobility, but obviously the correlation between 
social class and occupational class cannot be perfect. Moreover, since social 
class itself remains still undefined, and therefore largely subjective, there is 
bound to be overlapping in the judgment of occupations near the margin 
between classes. In answer to the question raised, however, it can be stated 
that there are differences of degree in the extent to which overlapping is likely 
to occur between different occupational classes as coded in this paper. This 
is clear on a study of the figures in Table III. For example, there is a wider 
gap between the last of Class 1 occupations and the first cf Class 2 occupations 
than there is between the last of Class 3 occupations and the first of Class 4 
occupations. 

A better way of measuring the overlap between neighbouring classes is 
to compare the upper quartile of one class with the lower quartile of the class 
next toit. For this purpose let us confine ourselves to the judgment by males 
of Classes 1 to 5. Their median judgments have already been determined and 
are recorded in Table IV. A mean of these five median judgments can be 
readily calculated so as to give an overall judgmerit for the five classes taken 
together. In precisely the same way the overall lower quartile and upper 
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quartile judgments can be calculated for the same five classes of males. We 
have thus the following result : 











Overall Judgment by Males of 
Classes 1-5 
Standard Occupational 
Classification 
ne 
I 1*4 2-2 3°6 
2 4°6 6-4 8-1 
3 98 115 13°3 
4 12°3 14°5 17°! 
5 16-6 18-8 20°7 
6,7 24°3 25°9 27°3 














The likelihood of overlap between the occupations grouped in Class 1 and the 
neighbouring occupations grouped in Class 2 can be measured by the gap 
between the upper quartile of Class 1 occupations and the lower quartile of 
Class 2 occupations, and so on throughout the table. 

The figures in the table are not to be regarded as fixed. A different choice 
of 30 occupations would have led to a different result, but, if the orders 
of magnitude are trustworthy, then judging by this sample there was least 
likelihood of overlap between occupations of Class 5 and those of Class 6,7 ; + 
next between Class 2 and Class 3 occupations; next between Class 1 and 
Class 2. There was most tendency to overlap between Class 3 and Class 4, 
and between Class 4 and Class 5 ; in these two cases the upper quartile of one 
class exceeds the lower quartile of the next. The figures on the whole point 
to a greater likelihood of overlapping in judgment concerning the central than 
concerning the extreme classes. 


How Propie Ciass THEMSELVES 


A comparison was made of the standard classification of males and females 
placed by us in Classes 3 or 4, and the classes to which they assigned them- 
selves. Two age groups were distinguished for males, the dividing line being 
at age 40. 

A very small proportion of either men or women put themselves as high 
as Class 1 or as low as Class 5. The Class 1 figures were therefore grouped 
with the figures for Class 2, and the Class 5 figures with the figures for Class 4. 
Between 40 and 50 per cent of the Class 3 men ranked themselves above and 
II per cent ranked themselves below their appropriate class. Women of the 
same class were even more disposed to upgrade themselves, 70 per cent placing 
themselves above and 7 per cent below Class 3 level. The older men showed 
a slightly greater tendency than the younger men to push themselves above 
their appropriate class. 


ea eee i Se Soar) Dotenes aan 3 ane. “nm. 6 Sets he. Soe An Pe et 
between Class 5 and the combined Classes 6 and 7 
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Class 4 men and women were more disposed to upgrade themselves than 
those of Class 3, but here the sex difference was reversed, a smaller proportion 
of the men assigning themselves to Class 4. Also, as for Class 3, a somewhat 
higher proportion of the older men than the younger men upgraded themselves. 
The total number of women sampled was too small to separate them into 
two age groups. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The inference to be drawn from the examination of this material is that 
there is no major difference of opinion among those we have tested as to the 
social grading of selected occupations. While there may be minor differences 
in judgment and in variability of judgment between men and women, young 
and old, drawn from different social levels, in their ranking of certain occu- 
pations or grades of occupation, these differences on the average do not appear 
to be highly significant. That is not to say that people never differ in their 
judgment of social class ; but, by and large, the consensus of opinion is certainly 
much greater than we had thought it would be. This result, though negative 
in character, is extremely important, if our samples can be accepted as reason- 
ably representative of general public opinion. 

Further, the close correspondence established between our standard 
classification and the undirected judgment of independent samples of the 
public on the occupations selected, suggests that we might also expect to find 
a fair degree of correlation between different systems of social grading designed 
on any reasonably common basis, such as the codes used by the Registrar- 
General, the Population Investigation Committee, and the Social Survey. 
It was not our purpose to test the consistency of these different systems of 
coding, but to satisfy ourselves that the classification we proposed to use in 
our present researches was not out of touch with the opinion of the man in 
the street as opposed to that of people whose training and experience have 
been largely in the academic and administrative field. 

It is to be noted that the conclusions we have reached relate only to 
“ average ’’ opinion. Our comparisons have been between the median judg- 
ments of different groups of individuals and sometimes between the means of 
the median judgments of various combined groups. That is as it should be, 
for it is average opinion we set out to assess, not the opinion of eccentric # 
individuals. But we have also discussed the degree of likely difference of 
average opinion to be expected, on the basis of the samples tested, in the social 
grading of different classes of occupation, the broad conclusion being that the 
difference in average judgment is likely to be greater in grading occupations 
in the central region of our occupational scale than in grading occupations 
at the top or bottom end of the scale. Further, there appeared to be a tendency 
for the judgment about the social class of selected occupations to become 
more variable and, to that extent, less reliable as we descended the occupational 
scale among those whose opinion was canvassed. 


? Using the term in a double sense, but especially “away from the centre”. 
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APPENDIX 
(A) 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


HOUGHTON STREET, 
ALDWYCH, 
Lonpon, W.C.2. 
DEAR ——, 


The Social Science Research Division of this School is engaged in a large-scale 
investigation concerning Social Selection and Differentiation, which I am directing. 
One highly important criterion of social class is occupation. May I ask for your 
guidance on a matter which is within your expert field of knowledge ? 

Various gradings of occupation have been used for different purposes in the 
past. One of the best known is that designed by the Registrar-General in 1911, 
in his examination of differential class fertility. But the problem is so fundamental 
to our present research that it is desirable to reconsider the grading system rather 
carefully. 

What we wish to do is to compile a standard framework which would enable 
us to build up an index to the classification of the more common occupations according 
to the social prestige accorded to each by the public in general. We are not thinking 
primarily of skill of hand or brain, although obviously these have some influence 
on social class. We are thinking rather of the people with whom a man normally 
mixes at leisure as well as at work. Social class is largely determined by the sort 
of behaviour recognized and usually observed within each class, tending to make 
birds of a feather flock together. Also, in regard to each occupation, it is important 
to think not of exceptional individuals but of the average of each type. Here, for 
example, is an attempt to grade representative types in the teaching profession in 
the above social class sense, bracketing together certain types : 

(x) University Professor; Head of Large Public School. 
(2) Head of Municipal School ; University Lecturer. 


(3) Assistant in Secondary School; Head of Elementary School. 
(4) Assistant in Elementary School. 

Would you be so very kind as to pick out about half a dozen similar but not 
necessarily corresponding -types in the ....... profession and grade them for me 
in the same way from higher to lower social class. It would be helpful also if you 
could relate the grades within your profession or industry to the above grading in 
the teaching profession, step for step, even though you may feel that to be less within 
your special province. It would make it easier for us to compile the general frame- 
work wanted. 

I shall be most grateful for your assistance in this way. 

Yours very truly, 
D. CaRADOG JONES. 
(B) 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


DEAR BRANCH SECRETARY, 
I write first to thank you very warmly if you are kindly co-operating in our 
pa classification inquiry. I venture at the same time to beg your further 
P 
From our point of view, people who attend Adult Education Courses are to be 
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regarded as a highly selected group. Many of them will have had their critical 
faculties sharpened. Consequently, they should be able to examine questions 
impartially. It would add, therefore, considerably to the value of our inquiry if 
we could compare their judgment of class with that of a control group of persons 
who have not had the advantage of attending W.E.A. courses. 

To get this control group, could you try to persuade each member of your 
branch who takes a list of occupations to give another copy to a friend to classify? 
The friend must be of the same sex (the age does not matter so much here) and 
engaged in the same occupation; but must also be a person who has not attended 
W.E.A. classes. It would be excellent if the great majority of those who themselves 
complete the form could each persuade one other friend to do so. 

It is important that those who undertake to do this should make every effort 
to return the friend’s form with their own and see that they are pinned together. THIS 
IS VITAL. Would you be kind enough to check this when you receive the forms 
from them ? 

W.E.A. students sometimes appreciate the opportunity of taking part in a 
social inquiry of this kind, and I should indeed be grateful if you succeed in enlisting 
the interest and collaboration of your members. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. CaRADoG JONEs. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


The Social Research Division of this School is making an investigation concerning 
the class structure of the population of this country. We want to discover what . 
people mean by social class and what factors create class differences. We shall much 
appreciate your help in our research. 

One important factor is occupation and we are making a special study of this 
as a first step. We should like to know in what order, as to their social standing, 
you would grade the occupations in the list given to you. In making your decision— 
which should be reached independently, not after discussion with anybody else— 
try to think not of exceptional individuals but of the average type of person engaged 
in each occupation. 

It will simplify both our analysis and your classification if you begin by thinking 
in terms of five main social classes, which we have lettered in descending order 
A,B,C,D,E. You will find this comparatively easy if you first decide which occupa- 
tions you will put into the top Class A; then, which you will put into the bottom 
Class E; so working inwards towards Class C. You should write these occupations 
down on a scrap sheet of paper, dealing with each class in succession, because you 
may find that on further consideration you want to change your mind about one 
or two border-line occupations. 

When you have settled which occupations go into each main class, we should 
like you to go on to arrange the occupations, within each of these five classes, in 
descending numerical order relative to one another. This more detailed classification 
you should also do on a scrap sheet of —. If you judge two or more occupations 
to be on the same social level, please them with the same number. For example, 
suppose you have put seven occupations into Class D. You may decide that one 
of these seven occupations is above all the rest in social status, and that another 
comes below all the rest. That leaves you with five in between. Of these five, 
perhaps you decide that three come above the other two, but that there is very little 
to distinguish the three from one another, and that the same is true of the other 
two. In that case your seven occupations in Class D should be numbered : 1, 2, 2, 


2, 3, 3, 4- 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 








Occupation A B c D E 





Agricultural Labourer . 
Barman ‘ . 
Bricklayer 

Business Manager (10-99 hands) 
Chartered Accountant . 

Chef (hotel). . 

Civil Servant (executive grade) . 


Clerk (routine) . 
Coal Hewer. . 
Commercial Traveller . 


Company Director . 
Dock Labourer. . 
Elementary School Teacher (assistant) . 


Farmer (over 100 acres) . . 
Fitter (electrical engineering) 
Insurance Agent (industrial) . 


Jobbing Master Builder 


Newsagent and er ater -” : 
News — ° ‘* 
Policeman 


Railway Porter . 
Road Sweeper . 
Shop Assistant (drapery store) 


Solicitor (country practice) . . . ... =. | 
Tractor Driver (agricultural). . . ... . | 
Works Manager (industrial) Gh te! ee 




















Your sex* M F 

Age last birthday* 15-, 20-, 25-, 30-, 35-, 40-, 45-, 50-, 55-, 60-. ' 
Occupation and industry { ) 
Classification of the occupation 





* Please ring the appropriate letter and age group. 


H 
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Having finally made up your mind about the first broad classification—which 
occupations are to go into the columns A, B, C, D, E—and about the numerical order 
within each of these broad classes, write the number allotted to each tion in 
its appropriate row and column. hatin, Sou ill Gad dhgtaincd te stort es Eine 
in the numbers for column A, going on next to column B, and so on. 

No name need be attached to the list you complete, as we are only interested 
in the analysis of the figures. It is, however, essential that everyone taking part 
should indicate his or her sex and age group, as shown on the attached form. Also, 
please state the occupation and industry in which you are engaged as precisely as 
possible ; e.g., a clerk might add colliery, railway or retail store; and a teacher 
might add secondary school assistant. A housewife should give her husband’s 
occupation and an unmarried woman (if unoccupied) her father’s occupation, with 
the letter H for “ husband” or F for “ father” added in brackets. 

If your occupation does not happen to be included in the list you have classified, 
you are asked to insert also in the space indicated at the foot of the form.a letter 
and number to show where you would place it. For instance, if you judge it to be 
about level with the occupation you have numbered 2 in Class C, write C2 after it ; 
if you judge it to come between 1 and 2 in Class C, write C1/2 after it. 


(C) 
STATISTICAL NOTE 


In the instructions given to those who took part in the classification of the 
thirty selected occupations, as a first stage in the classification, a division was to be 
made into five classes: A, B,C, D, E. Also, any number of occupations could be . 
put into each. No description of these classes was given, except that they were to 
be in descending order: A was to be the top class and E the bottom. It could not 
be assumed, therefore, that one person’s mental conception of each class agreed with 
that of every other person who took part in the enquiry. This preliminary division 
into five classes was only a device to assist those who took part in the mental process 
of the more detailed classification desired. In effect, what we wanted and what we 
obtained was a ranking of the thirty occupations relative to one another by all who 
completed the forms. 

is was achieved by asking for a further arrangement of all the occupations 
within each main class in numerical order according to their social standing. Now 
at this stage it was possible, and in fact it happened not infrequently, that a"person 
thought of two or more occupations as being on much the same social level. Such 
occupations were to be tie and numbered accordingly. Thus, to take the 
example given in the instructions, the order of seven occupations placed in Class D 
might have been judged to be 

I, 2, 2, 2, 3, 3, 4- 


The question then arose how should the bracketed occupations be treated in 
the subsequent analysis. Even if it could be assumed that one individual’s idea 
of Class D agreed exactly with that of another individual, and if both had allocated 
the same seven occupations to this class in the same order, 1 to 7, none bracketed, 
we should still be faced with the difficulty that one individual’s conception of grade 1 
within Class D might not agree with the other individual’s conception of grade 1. 
We have, in fact, no clue to any particular person’s standard of judgment. More- 
over, the step from an occupation numbered 1 to an occupation numbered 2 is not 
necessaril of aapliagpear pri sirgee oonggie ~~ 5 Bingen mapa Ab y Myon ut 
suuaianiad hs tar earn, toed aoe lio till less are we justified in assuming, 
therefore, that the step between an occupation numbered » and an occupation 
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numbered » + I in one person’s mind is equal to the step between two such neigh- 
bouring occupations in another person’s mind. Indeed, the size of a step in this 
context is capable of no very strict interpretation, because in thinking of the dis- 
tance between two social grades we are dealing with an imponderable entity. The 
judgment is qualitative rather than quantitative. All we can really rely upon is the 
possibility of establishing a 1 to I correspondence between occupations that are 
numbered 1, occupations that are numbered 2, occupations that are numbered 3, 
and so on, by different individuals. 

Bearing this in mind, when we had to account for seven occupations r to 7, 
some of which were judged to be on the same social level as indicated above, two 
alternative methods of numbering them presented themselves as not unreasonable, 
namely 


I, 2, 2, 2, 5, 5, 7 and I, 3, 3, 3, 5°5> 5°5: 7: 


Of these two alternatives the first method is the more natural, the one which the 
untutored person would more readily adopt ; it has the merit of simplicity of con- 
ception and ease of application, and this was the procedure we followed. It con- 
forms to that adopted in the old days at Cambridge, when wranglers placed in the 
first class in the mathematical tripos were arranged in order of seniority. If three 
men were judged equal but immediately below the senior wrangler, they were 
bracketed second. Assuming there were only seven wranglers, this would account 
for four of the candidates. The next two men, if they were judged equal, would 
accordingly be bracketed fifth. 

The other alternative has obvious attractions for the statistician because it 
lends itself better to mathematical treatment. To get a more even spread in the 
division of classes, the three occupations which, if unequal, would be numbered 
2, 3, 4, are by this method all numbered 3 if judged equal. Similarly, the next two 
occupations which, if unequal, would be numbered 5 and 6, are each numbered 5:5. 
An analysis of the data along these lines might possibly permit the application of 
tests of statistical significance to any differences observed in the average ranking 
between different types of occupational groups. It is hoped that a fresh study of 
the material collected for this enquiry can be made by others, adopting this alterna- 
tive procedure. Good reasons can be advanced in favour of it; but that is not to 
say that this method is right and the other wrong. The other method gives an 
upward bias to the numbering, but it is a consistent bias all along the scale of 
numbers. Whichever we adopt, it must be admitted that we are not treading on very 
solid ground if we attempt to base anything more than tentative conclusions upon 
measured “ distances ” in social standing between different occupations or occupa- 
tional groups, when the only clue to any such distance is a difference in ranking order ; 
and it may be doubted whether the use of a more refined statistical technique can 
overcome this fundamental difficulty which arises from the nature of the human data 
under discussion. 

If by either method of numbering bracketed occupations, using all the material 
and not just a sample of it, a similar bunching up is observed of certain types of 
occupation in clustered groups, these groups being fairly well defined, this is the 
more likely to be an index to broad class divisions which are trustworthy. If, on 
the other hand, by the alternative method of analysis no clearly marked intervals 

appear between different occupational groups, those observed by the first method are 
unlikely to have any statistical significance. With a larger number of occupations 
chosen at random, not just thirty carefully selected as ours were, the boundaries 
between “ classes ” would in any case almost inevitably become blurred. We should, 
in fact, expect them to get a “ continuous spectrum of social status ”’. 

As stated in the course of the paper, we do not wish therefore to lay undue stress 
on the size of the intervals between different occupational groups. We can how- 
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ever put much greater confidence in the large measure of general average agreement, 
among those taking part in the classification, as to the relative order in which the 
thirty selected occupations are socially graded. From this the conclusion was drawn 
that any carefully devised occupational grading would show a fairly high degree of 
correlation with a social grading. This is the justification for our use of an occupa- 
tional grading system as probably the best available objective. approach to the 
measurement of class mobility. It should perhaps be added also that we do not 
claim that the grading system we have adopted is superior to others, but we can say 
that we find it most convenient and useful for our particular purposes. 
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T IS often said that the most interesting and fruitful investigations in 

science are those carried out in fields which lie between two well-established 

disciplines. While it would not perhaps be quite accurate to call either 
Sociology or Social Psychology ‘‘ well-established ’’, and while the lines of 
demarcation between them are not as clear as one might sometimes wish, 
nevertheless they differ sufficiently in their theoretical setting and their 
methods of work to make it possible to institute inter-disciplinary investigations 
which may serve to give an air of verisimilitude to the generalization quoted 
above. 

The relation between social attitude and social class is clearly a topic 
which is of interest both to the sociologist and the social psychologist. The 
analysis of social class has for long been the business of the sociologist, while 
the investigation of social attitudes has been largely undertaken by the psycho- 
logist. An attempt to integrate these two fields of study has recently been 
made by an American writer, R. Centers, in his book on The Psychology of Social 
Classes [3]. It seems opportune to discuss in some detail the methodological 
problems raised, and the scientific value of the results reported, and to draw 
parailels, wherever possible, with similar research carried out in this country. 

The Psychology of Social Classes begins with the statement of a theory 


which the author traces back to Marx, Sombart, Sorokin and a plethora of 


other writers. This interest group theory of social classes, as Centers calls it, 
may best be stated in the author’s own words: 


This theory implies that a person’s status and role with respect to the economic 
processes of society imposes upon him certain attitudes, values and interests 
to his role and status in the political and economic sphere. It holds, further, that 
the status and role of the individual in relation to the means of production and 
exchange of goods and services gives rise in him to a consciousness of membership 
in some social class which shares those attitudes, values and interests. 


It will be seen that we are in reality dealing with two hypotheses here, 
rather than with one. The first hypothesis declares that (a) persons differing 
with respect to economic status will also differ with respect to social attitudes, 
and (3) that these differences in attitudes are caused by the existing differences 
in status. The second hypothesis declares that (a) an individual’s economic 
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position gives rise to some form of class-consciousness, and (b) that the class to 
which he feels himself to belong will be the one whose social attitudes he 
shares. The remainder of the book is devoted to an attempt tc define the 
various concepts used in operational terms, and to advance experimental and 
statistical proof for the hypotheses outlined. 

Centers begins by considering some previous work in this field. Korn- 
hauser’s [9} well-known studies (he found very large differences in attitude 
statements between members of upper and lower income groups, usually in 
the direction of greater liberalism or radicalism among the lower income 
groups), as well as numerous Gallup and Roper Poll break-downs by income 
groups, leave little doubt that hypothesis I (a) is to be regarded as a fact 
rather than an hypothesis. Hypothesis II (a), however, appears to be contra- 
dicted by some poll data collected by Roper, Gallup and Cantril. These data 
showed that 88, 79 and 87 per cent of the respondents claimed membership 
in the ‘‘ middle-class ’’ group, as against the other two alternatives, “‘ upper ’’ 
and ‘‘ lower’’ class. Data such as these have in the past been interpreted in 
the sense that ‘‘ Americans are middle-class conscious ’’, and the conclusion 
has been drawn that Marxian concepts of class struggle and class consciousness 
of the workers do not apply to the United States. Few better examples of 
hasty generalization from inadequate and faulty research data have ever 
appeared in the literature; Centers has no difficulty in showing that the 
wording used (“‘lower’’ class) makes identification of working-class people 
with the bottom group very difficult; when the term ‘‘ working class’’ is 
substituted he finds that over half of his National Cross Section of White Males 
identify themselves with this group (51 per cent), as against 3 per cent Upper 
Class, 43 per cent Middle Class, 1 per cent Lower Class and 2 per cent Unclassi- 
fied (‘‘ Don’t know ”’ and ‘‘ Don’t believe in classes ’’). ‘‘ Nearly three-quarters 
of all business, professional and white-collar workers identify themselves with 
the middle or upper classes. An even larger proportion of all manual workers, 
79 per cent, identify, on the other hand, with the working and lower classes.”’ 

These data are derived from what purports to be a representative cross- 
section of the adult white male population, sampled according to the rules 
of quota control, and interviewed according to a long, prearrangéd schedule 
by routine interviewers of the Office of Public Opinion Research of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Princeton University. It is hardly necessary to show 
in detail that the sample is really not completely representative, and that it 
deviates in many respects from such an ideal sample; the author himself 
admits as much, and it is doubtful if such deviations as occur would invalidate 
the findings. It is more important to raise another point, which the present 
writer has made elsewhere in connection with different sampling techniques 
and principles [6]. Nowhere does Centers explain why he chose a represent- 
ative cross-section as his experimental group ; he assumes, as do most workers 
in the field, that such a sample is ipso facto superior to any other kind. Yet, 
clearly, ‘‘ the type of sample which is taken must depend on the purpose of 
the analysis’ (p. 54) } hence the need for what the present writer has called 
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“analytic sampling ’’. If the purpose of an investigation is the determination 
of the percentage of persons within a given population holding a certain view, 
then obviously some form of representative sampling is called for. But when, 
as in the present case, the main purpose of the investigation is the comparison 
of persons in different social classes, then clearly the most efficient technique 
would be one which equalized numbers in all the groups to be compared. 
In other words, if we want to compare upper-, middle- and working-class people, 
we should choose our sample in such a way that one third of all our respondents 
fell into each of these three categories. Only in this way can we avoid the 
usual admission, when break-downs are attempted, that in certain groups 
there are not enough people to make comparisons possible. If we start out 
with only 3 per cent of our sample in the ‘‘ upper. class ’’ category, we will 
not be able to calculate meaningful figures for break-downs of this group into 
educational, political, attitudinal and other sub-groups. This point should 
be too obvious to make, were it not for the fact that countless workers are so 
hypnotized by the stress commonly laid on “‘ representative sampling ’’ that 
they forget that sampling of any kind is done for a purpose, and does not, like 
the Kingdom of God, carry its own salvation. It should also be noted that 
only by some such analysis of variable design as this will we be able to study 
the effects of ‘‘ interaction ’’ between the variables included in the experiments. 

Having demonstrated the fact of class identification, Centers proceeds 
to measure social attitude by means of a ‘‘ Conservatism-Radicalism ’’ scale. 
This is made up of six questions, to be answered Yes or No: America is truly 
a land of opportunity ; Everybody would be happier if working people were 
given more power and influence in the government ; Things would be better 
if government took over mines, factories and industries ; Most important job 
of government is to guarantee every person a decent and steady job; In 
strikes and lockouts, do you usually side with the workers ; Working people 
are usually fairly treated by their employers. Correlations between these 
questions are all positive, and average around + 0-36; correlations with 
total score are 0-49, 0°77, 0°75, 0°88, 0-61 and 0-72 for the six questions. These 
values are not dissimilar to data from studies carried out in this country, 
using somewhat more comprehensive questionnaires [6], and indicate the 
existence of a general conservative-radical factor running through these 
various attitude statements. Centers attempts to provide an external criterion 
against which to validate the interpretation of these results, and reports 
correlations of each question with the voting behaviour of the subjects, on 
the assumption that Republicans on the average are more conservative, while 
Democrats on the average are more radical. The correlations found are 
proportional to, though lower than, the correlations of each question with the 
total score, a result which tends to support his interpretation of the meaning 
of the scale. Accordingly, he combines answers to these six questions into 
a total scale, classifying respondents as Ultra-Conservative, Conservative, 
Indeterminate, Radical and Ultra-Radical, using an original and somewhat 
odd method of scale construction. (Centers gives equal weight to each ques- 
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tion, and comments that ‘‘ no more acceptable method of weighting is known 
to the writer, and none appears less arbitrary than that employed’’. If 
there is any value in his discussion of internal consistency and validity of the 
questions, then there are at least two criteria for determining such weights, 
correlating very highly together, and any elementary textbook on statistics 
would disclose a wealth of methods for arriving at an acceptable weighting.) 

Centers goes on to show that occupational groups differ with respect to 
the degree of radicalism shown on his scale; the groupings he uses show the 
following percentages of Ultra-Conservative and Conservative answers : Large 
business—87 ; professional—7o; small business—74; white collar—s6; 
skilled manual—39; semi-skilled manual—21; unskilled manual—23; 
farmowners and managers—6g; farm tenants and labourers—44. While 
some of the groups are very small, the trend both on the urban and on the 
rural side is unmistakable. Combining all business, professional and white- 
collar groups, and contrasting them with all urban manual groups, he finds 
a difference in “‘ conservatism ’’ of 68 per cent to 28 per cent. We may com- 
pare this figure roughly at least with Gallup Poll figures for this country, 
when at the time of the last election 61 per cent of the middle classes and 
30 per cent of the working classes declared their intention to vote for the 
Conservative party. While the two criteria are of course different, these and 
other Gallup figures dealing with individual attitudes make it seem reasonable 
that a repetition of Centers’ work in this country would show results not too 
different from those obtained in the U.S.A. 

Occupational groups, then, differ with respect to their social attitudes ; 
it becomes necessary for Centers to link this finding up with his hypothesis 
by showing that occupational groupings are related closely to the concept of 
class. He does so in a variety of different ways. In the first place he shows, 
as mentioned before, that members of different occupational groups identify 
themselves with different social classes. In the second place, he shows that 
when his respondents are asked to identify the social class to which a variety 
of occupational groups belong, there is considerable agreement as to their 
exact placement. In stressing occupation as a major determinant of social 
class, Centers is not oblivious of the fact that other criteria might also be 
useful, and by direct questioning he finds that of criteria other than occupation 
the item “‘ Beliefs and attitudes ’’ is considered the most important, followed 
by ‘‘ Education ’’, ‘‘ Family ’’ and ‘“‘ Money’’. In other words, the man in 
the street appears to accept the correlation between social class and social 
attitude, which Centers is trying to establish, as obvious and commonplace ; 
so much so that in fact he uses “‘ beliefs and attitudes ’’ as a criterion of social 
class. 

Wherever we have a number of different criteria, it is possible to investi- 
gate the relationships obtaining between these criteria, and much interesting 
work has in the past been devoted to this point. By and large, as Cattell 
[1] has shown, different criteria of social class tend to correlate highly together ; 
using five criteria (prestige rating, mean I.Q., average income, years of 
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education and amount of birth restriction) on twenty-five different occupa- 
tions he finds correlations ranging from + 0-81 to + 0-95, and concludes that 
there is a general factor running through the whole matrix of intercorrelations, 
as well as two minor group factors. Other writers, such as Davidson and 
Anderson [5], Counts [4] and Cattell himself in another paper [2], also find 
considerable correlation between different criteria. Nevertheless, correlations 
are not perfect, and Centers finds that the identification of occupational group 
with social class shows a number of exceptions ; we have professional, business 
and white-collar people who identify with the working class, and manual 
workers who identify with the middle class. Centers puts forward the hypo- 
thesis that these ‘‘ occupational deviants ’’ will be found to hold views shared 
by the class with which they identify, rather than those of the class to which 
they belong by occupation, and finds that this is indeed the case. Middle- 
class and working-class people, as judged by occupation, give somewhat- 
divergent criteria of class structure, and hold different social attitudes, and 
it appears that the criteria given and attitudes held by “ deviant ’’ middle- 
class people are similar to those of the working class, while those of “‘ deviant ”’ 
working-class people are similar to those of the middle class. 

The existence of these ‘‘ deviants ’’ would appear to argue against Centers’ 
interest-group theory, as clearly they show attitudes, interests and beliefs 
contrary to those “‘ imposed upon them by their status and role with respect 
to the economic processes of society ’’. However, Centers prefers to lay stress 
rather on the undoubted fact that on the whole middle-class and working-class 
people show significant differences in evaluating criteria of ‘‘ belongingness ’’. 

In addition to the criterion of occupational status, Centers adduces two 
further criteria, ‘‘ Power, or Dominance-Subordination’’ and ‘‘ Economic 
Status ’’, both of which are of course highly correlated with each other and 
with occupational status, and finally combines all three into a single Stratifi- 
cation Scale. These various scales are then used in ‘a variety of correlational 
studies. 

The Stratification Score correlates + 0-67 with Class Affiliation, + 0-61 
with Conservatism and + 0-43 with Political Behaviour (voting). It correlates 
+ 0-50 with Union Affiliation. 

The impression is easily gained that though both unionism and political align- 
ments are strongly related to stratification they are not as basically related to strati- 
fication as are class alignments and conservative-radical attitudes, and such a view 
makes good sense to the writer. Unionism and political behaviour. . . might 
properly be regarded as the behavioural manifestations of conservative and radical 
attitudes, which themselves appear to stem from economic sources. 


Other correlates of Stratification are found in various fields. Working- 
class people are more anti-negro, but there appear no class differences in 
anti-Jewish prejudice. There is little difference in attitude to religion. In 
their attitude towards the employment of women, the working-class. people 
appear to be more conservative. Middle-class and working-class respondents 
differ in the expected direction in their evaluation of reasons why people 
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succeed, of degree of job satisfaction, of satisfaction with pay, of opportunities 
for children, of opportunities for advancement, of what they value most in 
their jobs. These correlations are similar to values found in this country, 
and hardly surprising to the sociologist or psychologist. 

More interesting is the analysis made by Centers of a number of variables, 
in an attempt to solve the problem of determinants. He finds, for instance, 
that Education correlates with Class Identification + 0-56, with Conservatism- 
Radicalism + 0-38, and with the Stratification Index + 0-59. By means of 
the technique of partial correlation, Centers attempts to discover to what 
extent the first two correlations are due merely to the fact that both the 
variables in question are correlated with Stratification. He shows that when 
Stratification is partialed out, these correlations sink to +.0:27 and + 0-03. 
A similar technique is used for various other variables, such as age, religion 
and so forth, and Centers concludes that 


class identification and conservatism-radicalism are far more the functions of socio- 
economic stratification than anything else. The several variables that are correlated 
with class identification to some extent or other are seen to derive most of their 
concomitancy of variation with those functions mainly from the strength of their 
association with stratification itself. 

This conclusion, unfortunately, is unfounded; it rests on a profound mis- 
interpretation of what can be done in the way of elucidating causal relations 
by means of statistical techniques. Partial correlation methods are very 
valuable in their place, but they cannot in the nature of the case answer the 
question which Centers is asking. This would require experimental designs 
quite different from the extremely simple statistical — used in this 
book. 

To what extent would Centers’ results be duplicable in this country ? 
There is very little doubt that a general attitude continuum ranging from 
conservative to radical exists here as well as in the U.S.A. This has been 
formally demonstrated by the writer [6, 7] in a factorial study of the attitudes 
of 250 conservatives, 250 liberals and 250 socialists, all of whom were middle- 
class, urban, white adults tested individually by means of a forty-item question- 
naire. Factor-analysis of the intercorrelations between these forty questions 
showed the existence of a general conservatism-radicalism factor running 
through practically the whole set of questions. It was found that conservatives 
differ from radicals (the liberals almost always showing attitudes intermediate 
between the-other two groups) on a large variety of items, many of which seem 
to have very little relation to politics. Conservatives, for example, show the 
following beliefs: that coloured people are inferior, that present laws do not 
favour the rich, that war is inherent in human nature, that the marriage bar 
on female teachers should not be removed, that persons with serious hereditary 
defects should be compulsorily sterilized, that our treatment of criminals is 
not too harsh, that our present difficulties are due to moral rather than to 
economic causes, that even in the interests of peace we should not give up 
part of our national sovereignty, that Sunday-observance 4 is not old-fashioned, 
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that it is not wrong that men should be permitted greater sexual freedom than 
women, that unrestricted freedom of discussion is not desirable, that private 
property should not be abolished, that conscientious objectors are traitors, 
that sex education should not be given to all boys and girls, that the laws 
against abortion should not be abolished, that only by going back to religion 
can civilization hope to survive, that miscegenation should be discouraged, 
that Jews are not as valuable, honest and public-spirited citizens as other 
groups, that there should be less controversial and political discussion over 
the radio, that present licensing laws should not be altered so as to remove 
restrictions, that all human beings are not born with the same potentialities, 
that divorce laws should not be altered so as to make divorce easier, that 
patriotism in the modern world is not a force working against peace, that 
crimes of violence should be punished by flogging, that nationalization is liable 
to lead to inefficiency, that religious education should be compulsory, that 
companionate marriage is not desirable, that ‘‘ spare the rod ’’ is a good prin- 
ciple, that women are not equal to men in intelligence, that experiments on 
living animals should not be forbidden, that Jews have too much power and 
influence in this country, that equal pay should not be introduced, that birth 
control should be made illegal, that the death penalty is not barbaric, that 
there will be another war within twenty-five years, that scientists should not 
take part in politics, that the Japs are by nature a cruel people, and that only 
people with a definite minimum of intelligence and education should be allowed 
to vote. 

When a combined score was made up for each respondent, from his 
answers to the most diagnostic questions, it was found that conservatives, 
liberals and socialists showed highly significant differences in their scores (as 
might have been expected), as well as a surprising amount of overlap. The 
figure shows score distributions for the three parties ; it should be noted that 
the three groups were equated for age, sex and education, so that these variables 
could not have introduced such differences as are apparent. As it is well 
known from Gallup Polls, as well as from common observation, that working- 
class people tend to vote on the conservative side much less frequently than 
do middle-class people (some figures regarding this statement were given earlier 
in this paper), it would seem to follow that opinion and attitude differences 
between social classes are as marked here as in the United States, and perhaps 
even more so. A direct investigation in which attitude responses of middle- 
class and working-class people could be compared would certainly be of great 
interest in this connection. 

Superficially, Centers’ work would appear to present a very well-fitting, 
widely useful generalization, established on the basis of the much-praised 
hypothetico-deductive method. From an original hypothesis, certain deduc- 
tions are made which are then verified ; this verification serves to establish 
the original hypothesis more firmly, although of course in the nature of the case 
it cannot ‘‘ prove’’ the hypothesis to be correct. But critical consideration 
suggests that the studies reported by him do not really follow this method at 
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all, and reveals certain all-important lacunae and error of methodology and 
interpretation which very much reduce the value of his. demonstration. 
In the first place, Centers’ theory states that a person’s status and role 
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impose upon him certain attitudes ; in other words, a causal chain is implied 
in which a person’s status is cause, and his attitudes are the effect. But his 
demonstration shows nothing but a certain amount of correlation between the 
two, and it is well known that it is not permissible.to interpret correlation 
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directly as evidence of causation. It might be replied that the fact of cor- 
relation was predicted on the basis of the causal hypothesis, and that the 
verification of the deduction surely strengthens our belief in the hypothesis. 
This, however, would only be true if the fact of correlation could not be deduced 
from alternative hypotheses, and if it had not in truth been known before the 
enunciation of the hypothesis! But, as already pointed out, the fact that 
economic groups differ with respect to their social attitudes had been demon- 
strated by Kornhauser, Gallup, Roper and many others ; in other words, the 
so-called deduction was already known to be a fact before Centers began his 
work, and probably played an important part in suggesting both the hypothesis 
and the method of proof advanced by him. As Centers gives no further 
proof of causation, we cannot consider that he has advanced social science 
in any systematic way, apart from demonstrating once again the existence 
of a correlation between attitude and economic position well known 
beforehand. 

Discussion of Centers’ second claim must be equally critical. He believes 
to have shown that “‘ the status and role of the individual in relation to the 
means of production and exchange of goods and services gives rise in him to 
a consciousness of membership in some social class which shares those atti- 
tudes, values and interests ’’. We may accept his criticism of previous work, 
which tended to show a high proportion of working-class people claiming 
membership of the middle class, as being due to biased wording, and his 
demonstration that most middle-class people, when asked which of the four 
main classes (upper, middle, working, lower) they belong to, answer ‘‘ middle ’’, 
while most working-class people answer ‘‘ working’’. Does this finding 
establish his case ? 

Two errors seem to be involved in this demonstration. In the first place, 
Centers takes as a genuine expression of firmly-held opinion what a person 
says in a forced-choice type of situation. The error of this belief has been 
demonstrated by the present writer in his studies of social stereotypes [8], in 
which it was shown that a person’s reply to a forced-choice question may be 
quite contrary to his true opinion. In one experiment, subjects were asked 
which five out of a large number of adjectives were most characteristic of the 
Italians (as well as of many other nations). The most frequent answers 
were: Musical, lazy, artistic, religious, unreliable. From this it might be 
concluded (and has been concluded in similar experiments by other authors) 
that there exist strong stereotyped views in most people’s minds regarding 
national characters. Yet when the subjects in the experiment were asked 
to discuss their replies to this forced-choice test, a high proportion disowned 
any such belief ; they pointed out that they didn’t know any Italians, couldn’t 
reaily answer the question, and in any case did not believe in the doctrine of 
national character. However, when confronted with the position of having 
to give an answer they fell back on certain beliefs which they knew to be mere 
stereotypes, and which in truth they did not hold. To interpret these answers 
as indicating that subjects who gave them really held views of this kind would 
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be quite erroneous ; the only conclusion to be arrived at is that the experi- 
mental method is not the appropriate one for the purpose. 

The same criticism appears to apply in Centers’ case ; many respondents 
may have answered a forced-choice question with mental reservations which 
completely invalidate any interpretation such as Centers makes. -Only much 
more detailed questioning, along the line of the ‘‘ open end’’ question tech- 
nique, could serve to counter this criticism. In any case, the fact that a person 
says, in effect, ‘‘I belong to the working class’’, hardly implies very much 
regarding the “‘ extent to which members of the group are aware of the reality 
of the group and of their own membership in it ’’. Such a statement may mean 
anything from a factual acknowledgment that the respondent works at a job 
which he has often heard referred to as being taken up by working-class people, 
to a fully class-conscious, Marxian statement far transcending the bounds of 
factual restraint. It is the obvious weakness of Centers’ approach that such 
vitally important qualitative distinctions are not brought out in the question- 
ing ; even a forced-choice type of approach could have elicited more informa- 
tion than is vouchsafed us by Centers. In the absence of such information, 
it is impossible to accept Centers’ interpretation, or to use his statistical data 
for any scientific purpose whatever ; where the meaning of a reply is at issue 
the statistical manipulation of these replies is clearly irrelevant. Qualitative 
clarification must precede, or at least go hand in hand, with quantitative 
analysis ; Centers gives us too much of the latter, while omitting the former. 

The present writer could go further than this and maintain that those 
formal features which make Centers’ work so attractive superficially—the 
hypothetico-deductive approach—are precisely the points of greatest weakness. 
As Northrop [ro] has pointed out, scientific method is not one and indivisible, 
but varies according to the stage which a particular science, and a particular 
problem within that science, has reached. The attempt to use a method 
appropriate to a more advanced science in one which is only just beginning 
may result in very little advance; it may even cloud the issue rather than 
clarify it. 

Rather than put the question in the form of a formal hypothesis the writer 
would prefer to approach the issue in terms of a problem: What are the main 
determinants of social attitudes, or, in this connection perhaps, what are the 
main determinants of conservative-radical opinion? Certain obvious causes 
suggest themselves—age, sex, education, social status, economic position, 
rural-urban location, parental attitude and many more. These variables 
could all be dealt with in quantitative terms, either separately, or, preferably, 
simultaneously in some form of analysis of variance design in which we would 
obtain information not only on the significance of the contribution of each 
factor, but also of their relative importance, and of their interaction. A design 
of this kind would of course necessitate the abandonment of those false idols 
of the tribe—representative samples, for instance, and use of percentages, and 
single-question types of opinion statement—and require instead analytic 
sampling, unidimensional scales and proper scores using some meaningful 
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metric. Research along these lines might finally enable us to reach a position 
where proper hypotheses could be set up, and deductions from them tested 
along orthodox lines. 

It is interesting to reflect that experimental designs of this kind could 
be set up in this country with much greater ease than in America ; the exist- 
ence of a much more homogeneous population, the absence of large bodies of 
immigrants or foreign-speaking groups, the existence of a well-structured 
political party system which corresponds more clearly than the American 
system to socio-economic cleavages, the relative uniformity of educational 
standards throughout the country—all these combine to make the task of the 
social investigator much easier. It seems sad that hitherto these advantages 
have not been seized upon by social investigators eager to study the formation 
of social attitudes; neither the sociologist nor the social psychologist has 
seized his opportunity in any convincing large-scale manner. When such 
research is initiated, it is to be hoped that it will not imitate slavishly the errors, 
as well as the excellences, of American work, but will learn to transcend the 
one, and to improve on the other. But it is doubtful if such research can 
ever be initiated here on the requisite scale until we take a leaf out of the book 
of American social science and realize that just as the physicist needs his 
cyclotron, or the astronomer his 200-inch lens, so the research worker in the 
field of social attitudes needs facilities such as those provided by the Office of 
Public Opinion Research for Centers’ study. A number of trained interviewers 
in various parts of the country, a staff of trained social scientists to stratify 
samples for various requirements, a Hollerith department to deal with the 
ensuing calculations—these are minimum requirements for the sociologist 
or psychologist who wishes to do worth-while, large-scale work in this field. 
Until our Universities provide such support, we shall have to look to the 
United States for the major part of our knowledge. 
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HE RAPID increase in the size of towns in the early nineteenth 
century amazed and alarmed politicians and administrators. They 

were afraid of large masses of people over whom they could at best 
administer a distant control—masses of people who did not fit into the tradi- 
tional social pattern of small town and predominant countryside. Disraeli 
was one of many who contrasted the “‘ mighty mysterious masses ’’ * of the © 
swollen towns and ‘‘ that free order and that natural gradation of ranks 
which are but a type and image of the economy of the universe’’.* The 
“free order’’ was the more highly praised because it was so difficult to 
establish from above a satisfactory artificial order. Effective administration 
was experimental and expensive, effective police control was lacking, and 
so deep were many of the new cleavages in society that there were frequent 
attempts from below to meet force or the threat of force by counter-violence. 
' The large towns, which provided new opportunities for political discussion 


- and action, were often centres of subversive ideas which seemed to threaten 


the bases of constitutional government. Marx acknowledged in the Communist 
Manifesto that the bourgeoisie in creating enormous cities had rescued a con- 
siderable part of the population from ‘‘ the idiocy of rural life’’. Subject 
to changed and changing routines neither workers nor manufacturers accepted 
existing conditions without question. Inquiry led to protest, and protest 
might lead to revolt. 

Birmingham and Lyons were two of the most important towns in Europe 
in the period between the end of the Napoleonic Wars and the Revolutions 
of 1848. Neither town was a new product of the eighteenth-century industrial 
revolution. Lyons was of course an important Roman town, and the founda- 


1 Paper read to the Anglo-French Historians’ Conference, All Souls College, Oxford, 


_ 24 September 1949. 


* See Old England, quoted by H. W. J. Edwards, The Radical Tory, 1937, p. 148. 
* Rumnymede Letters, To Thomas Atiwood M.P., printed in Edwards, op. cit., pp. 96-102. 
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tions of its industrial supremacy in the silk industry were laid in the sixteenth 
century. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the town had an estimated 
population of 94,000, at that time more than that of any English town except 
London. Although Birmingham was a small village when Lyons was a 
great town, and lacked corporate status until 1838, the foundations of its 
industrial importance were laid in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and ia 1801 it had a population of over 73,000. The population of the town 
doubled in the next thirty years and while that of Lyons increased more 
slowly, by the thirties there were in both of the two cities and their sur- 
rounding areas large urban populations pressed closely together distant from 
the capital. 

These large urban populations played a most important role in English 
and French politics between 1815 and 1848. A comparative study of their 
development and influence in national politics raises several important 
problems. In the two cities we can trace the independent formulation of 
parallel ideas and the evolution of similar political tactics. Such parallelisms 
and similarities as exist can be referred back to similar features in the social 
structure of the two cities and to similar dynamic factors affecting the social 
balance—particularly the impact of economic crises, sometimes the same 
economic crises, in both cities. The differences and divergences, however, 
are as interesting as the similarities and parallelisms and may help to throw 
light on the bigger problem of the differences between so-called English 
evolution and French revolution throughout this period. 

Beginning with a picture of the social framework and the strains to 
which it was submitted, I want to try to go further in this paper, and to 
examine the emergence of local leadership and the nature of some of the 
problems local leaders faced in trying to keep contact with their followers. 
This in turn raises the bigger problem of the relative importance of local 
initiative and outside stimuli in the working out of political ideas, organization 
and action. 

For the purposes of this paper, I want to consider social history not as 
history with the politics left out but as economic history with the politics put in. 

The dominating feature of the productive economy of Lyons was its 
dependence on the silk industry, the dominating feature of Birmingham its 
dependence on the metal industries. Before discussing the obvious differences 
which sprang from this basic divergence, it is important to stress three points 
which the towns had in common. 

(1) Neither town was distinguished by big enterprises. The organiza- 
tion of work in the silk industry still followed eighteenth-century lines, what 
Le Play called fabrique collective, commercial concentration which so far 
had not brought with it industrial concentration. An attempt had been 
made in 1817 to found one big factory with 600 workers, but it was an ex- 
ception during this period rather than the rule. The economic and social 


1 See Report from the Select Commitiee on the Silk Trade (Parliamentary Papers, vol. XIX, 
Session 1831-2); A. Beauquis, Histoire Economique de la Soie, Grenoble, 1910. 
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structure of Lyons rested upon the small workshop where the chef d’atelicr, 
economically entirely dependent on the marchand fabricant, employed a few 
compagnons and apprentices who worked on his premises. In Birmingham 
also the characteristic economic unit was the small workshop where the 
independent master reigned supreme. As late as 1843 the Commissioner on 
Child Labour reported that the typical Birmingham workshop consisted of 
only six to thirty workers. Both Lyons and Birmingham then lacked the 
large-scale factory organization which had already made such advances in 
Lancashire. 

(z) The second point that the towns had in common has been less frequently 
stressed. The workers in Birmingham and Lyons were relatively well off— 
when in employment—compared with workers in other parts of England 
and France. Wages were higher in Lyons than they were in Lille or Mulhouse, 
and higher in Birmingham than they were in Manchester. In 1838, at the 
annual conference of the Association of All Classes of All Nations in Manchester, 
it was decided to move the headquarters of the society to Birmingham on 
the grounds first that the workers there were enjoying higher wages, and 
second that they were politically more mature, ‘‘ ripe indeed for the sickle ’’.* 
Their political curiosity had been commented on as early as 1823 when the 
London Guardian informed its readers that in Birmingham ‘‘ many a lean, 
unwashed artisan’’ would discourse upon political and economic topics 
‘‘ quite as rationally as some of the theorists in higher places’’.* The same 
maturity is evident in Lyons. Before dismissing the insurrection of November | 
1831 as a simple émeute de faim, it is important to consider, as M. Fernand Rude 
has so thoroughly done, the traditions, the pride and the organization of the 
silk workers, the ‘‘ relatif bien-€tre ’’, as he calls it, ‘‘ qui favorisa le développe- 
ment de ses possibilités d’action, ]’éveil de la réfléxion, l’épanouissement de la 
conscience ouvriére ’’.4 The point was put clearly by a silk worker, Falconnet, 
to Bowring, who visited Lyons just after the rising of 1831. ‘ From 
time immemorial, Lyons has been the town where the workman has been 
most devoted to his labours, and where he leads the most sedentary of 
lives,’’ § 

(3) The voice of the Birmingham and Lyons working classes was more 
than the voice of hunger. It was frequently, however, the voice of unemploy- 
ment. The existence of recurring unemployment was the third feature which 
the two towns had in common. They both produced for wide markets, 
and felt the impact of price and employment fluctuations. The luxury 
trades of Lyons were often as hard hit as the varied trades of Birmingham, 
and in Lyons if the silk industry suffered there were few alternative means 
of employment inside the city. 

: 1 Report on Children in on sae G 1843, Pp. 27, 80. 


in W. E. Hampton, ves Bont wae A ation in Birmingham ham and District, 1928, p. 61. 

. in The Bazaar or vor Literary and Scientific Repository, no. 1, oe athens 
4 ae gan tahoe tate ati vita gored de 1827 @ 1832, 1944, P. 733- G. Bourgin 
stresses the importance of which is one of the most important points in M. Rude’s 


masterly survey. 
5 S.C. om the Silk Trade, Q. 8930. 
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During the early nineteenth century, we can trace reasonably clearly— 
in general—the synchronization of distress and unemployment in different 
places. In 1811, for instance, over 9,000 people in Birmingham were in 
receipt of poor relief, and over 7,000 looms in Lyons were idle.4- In 1817 
a fall in the price of iron and a sharp rise in the price of wheat—the dangerous 
social contingency *—provided the setting for the first flickers of post-war 
radicalism in Birmingham. At the same time in Lyons, with less than half 
the looms employed, with the employed workers only working three or four 
days a week, and the price of wheat up from 46 to 64 francs a quintal, the 
town was full of what the Prefect called wne inquidtude indéfinissable—‘‘ On 
parlait de réunions, de complots, de mouvements.’’* The Journal de Lyon 
commented at this time on the similar atmosphere of unrest in England 
and France, the conspirations d’hommes obscurs, the “‘ projets les plus 
gigantesques et les moyens les plus étroits; l’audace la plus extravagante 
et l’ignorance la plus absolue ; tous les éléments du crime et aucun élément 
de succés ”’.¢ 

The synchronization continued. 1825 was a peak year in both countries. 
While the King’s Speech in London was proclaiming that there never had been 
a period in the history of the country when all the great interests of the country 
were in so thriving a condition, a police bulletin in Lyons said that the city 
had never enjoyed more employment. When the crash came in London, 
the mal anglais was transmitted from English to French markets. It was 
never cured until after the turn of the decade, and in the meantime in con- 
junction with bad potato harvests and a final rise in the price of wheat, it 
provoked a social crisis which was an important element in the background 
of the French Revolution of 1830 and the Reform Bill crisis in England from 
1830-2.° 

Unemployment coupled with the high price of food provided plenty of 
raw material for agitation in Birmingham and Lyons both at this time and in 
the period which culminated in 1848. Attwood always quoted with approval 
what ‘‘ Mr. Cobbett used to say: ‘I defy you to agitate a fellow with a full 
stomach’’’.? Once the agitation had begun, the government was usually 
blamed for the existence of unemployment and hunger. As a Birmingham 
manufacturer wrote to Peel in October 1830, unemployment had produced 
‘a very general feeling of discontent among the middle and lower classes, 
and a disposition to attach blame to the Government for the privations they 
are experiencing. From my rather intensive intercourse with the small 
manufacturers and workmen, I am well aware that Societys are now forming 

1 Parliamentary Papers, R of Committees, 1812, (iii), p. 27; M. Pariset, La Chambre 
de Commerce de Lyon, 1889, vol. II, p. 107. 

* See my article, “ Thomas Attwood and the Economic Background of the Birmingham 
Political Union ’’, Cambridge Historical Journal, vol. IX, No. 2, 1948. 

? Le Comte de Chabrol, Sur Les Evénements de Lyon au Mois de Juin, 1817 cam. pp. 10-11, 

* Journal de Lyon et du Department du Rhone, no, 88, 15 November 1817 

5 Quoted Rude, op. cit., p. 111. 

*See E. Labrousse, 1848-1830-1789, Comment naissent les Revolutions (Actes du oan 


Historique du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848), 1948, pp. 1-20. - 
? Birmingham Journal, 12 November 1836. 
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for the express purpose of intimidating the Government ’’.1 The government 
was the villain of the piece both in England and in France, and this anthropo- 
morphic conception of crisis, as Professor Labrousse has aptly called it,* 
played an essential part in the revolutionary formula. As the first manifesto 
of the Birmingham Political Union put it in January 1830: ‘‘ The general 
distress which now afflicts the country, and which has been so severely felt 
at several periods during the last fifteen years, is entirely to be ascribed to the 
gross mismanagement of public affairs.’’ * 

It is at this point that the important difference between the social struc- 
ture of Birmingham and Lyons should be stressed. While the social structure 
of Birmingham made for middle-class co-operation with the working classes, 
the social structure of Lyons made for social antagonism and conflict. 

The key figure in the economic and social life of Birmingham was the 
small master, owner of his own workshop, entrepreneur and merchant in one. 
The key figure in the economic and social history of Lyons was the chef d’atelier, 
“a sort of superintending weaver ’’, as Bowring called him,‘ who, although he 
owned and worked looms and employed compagnons, only did so under the 
complete direction of the marchand fabricant, l’industriel véritable,5 who bought 
raw material, had it prepared for the looms, furnished the designs, paid a 
piece-rate to the chef d’atelier, and sold the finished article. 

This difference in social grouping in the two cities was of great importance. 
In Birmingham the limits of the class of small masters were not rigid or fixed. 
There was a social ladder, and in George Eliot’s phrase, “‘ some slipped a little — 
downward, some got higher footing ’’. Small masters in times of crisis might 
fail in their enterprises and become journeymen again. There was no estab- 
lished capitalist aristocracy in Birmingham as there was for instance in 
Manchester, and as late as 1857 Richard Cobden could favourably compare 
Birmingham with its northern rival. ‘‘ The former state of society is more 
healthy and natural in a moral and political sense. There is a free-er inter- 
course between all classes than in the Lancashire town where a great and 
impassable gulf separates the workman from his employer.’’ 

In Lyons there were many gulfs. The chefs d’atelier constituted an 
intermediate class between the real capitalists, the fabricants, and the real 
dependent workers, the compagnons.?' But the word class is a misleading word 
to apply to them. As Charnier, himself a chef d’atelier, said of them: “‘la 
canuserie est subdivisée comme la société. Elle a ses pauvres et ses riches, 
ses aristocrates, et ses humbles sujets.’’ * Some chefs d’atelier, owning eight 
to ten looms—one owned thirteen and four twelve—were intermediaries 


2 HO/52/11. B.W. to Sir Robert Peel, 21 October 1830. 

* Labrousse, loc. cit., p. 10. 

*R of the Proceedings, 25 January 1830. 

*S.C. on the Silk Trade 8925 

+ As Monfalcon called him in his fascinating Histoire des inswrvections de Lyon on 1831 ot on 
1834, 1834, P. 4 

See f. Morley, The Life of Richard Cobden, 1881, vol. II, pp. 198-9. 

‘Te 1830 there were 8,000 chefs d’atelier, 750 fabricants and 30,000 compagnons. 
® Quoted Rude, op. cit., p. 49. 
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between fabricants and compagnons. Others owning few looms—the average 
was three—were little better than compagnons themselves. There existed 
a marked hierarchy, with those owning more than four looms constituting 
an aristocratie du métier. ‘‘ Is ont leur cafés distincts,’’ wrote Truquin, ‘‘ ou 
ils rencontrent et tiennent leurs réunions. Leurs dames sont d’un orgeuil 
incomparable. Elles se garderont de saluer une femme dont le mari n’a 
que deux métiers.’’ * 

This is the background against which we can examine economic pro- 
grammes and political manifestos. While the tendency in Birmingham was 
to try to build up political organizations based on co-operation between 
the classes, the tendency in Lyons was for fabricants, chefs d’ateliers and 
compagnons to meet and organize separately. 

In Birmingham, from 1811 to 1838, joint statements of grievances were 
often drawn up between masters and men in times of crisis. The propaganda 
of Thomas Attwood, suggesting currency reform to secure full employment 
and political tranquillity, embodied a social philosophy of class co-operation. 

The interest of masters and men [he argued], are in fact one. If the masters 
flourish, the men are certain to flourish with them; and if the masters suffer diffi- 
culties, their difficulties must shortly affect the workmen in a threefold degree. The 
masters therefore ought not to say to the workmen: “ Give us your wages”, but 
take their workmen by the hand and knock at the gates of government and demand 
the redress of their common grievances. In this way, the Government is made 
answerable for its own acts at its own doors; and in this way only can the rights 
and interests of the middle and lower classes be supported.* 

Attwood’s programme of joint action contrasts with the manifestos 
of mutuellisme drawn up in Lyons, which attempted to secure through a 
system of lodges a united resistance of chefs d’ateliers against fabricants ; 
chiefly to secure and maintain a wage tarif. But the early mutuelliste organiza- 
tion had another side. Although Charniet’s first manifesto of 1827 claimed 
that ‘‘ nous apprendrons que l’homme pauvre n’est pas un pauvre homme’’,‘ 
it made no concessions to the compagnons, who were excluded from member- 
ship and denounced for their “insubordination toujours croissante ’’. - The 
compagnons were indeed a volatile element in Lyons at this time, ‘‘ une popula- 
tion flottante qui n’a pas eu avec les chefs d’ateliers le lien familial tradi- 
tionnel . . . facile 4 impressioner parcequ’ils sont les plus fortement frappés 
par toute baisse des prix de facon ; ils sont les adhérents par avance acquis 
aux sociétés secrétes ’’.5 

During the insurrection of 1831, in some respects a joint’ working-class 
struggle against the refusal of many of the fabricants to honour the tarif, chefs 


2 Bowring in his evidence to the S.C. papers Tage a Bg ve detailed figures of 
those working more than three looms. 614 worked 4 looms; Salas 5: 53 worked 6; 
8 worked 7; 12 worked 8; 2 worked 9; 2 worked 10; Parc Moth and one worked 13. The 
average number of looms worked was 3. After the ‘insurrection of 1831, chefs d@’atelier with 
See ee ee Se eee eee 
* Norbert Truquin, Mémowres et Aventures d’un Prolétaire, 1888, p. 
® Report of the feet of the Town’s Meeting in Support 9 Patiannday Reform, 
13 December 1830. 
oted Rude, ro a 126. 
- Pariset, Histoire de la Fabrique Lyonnaise, 1901, p. 277. 
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d’ateliers and compagnons played different roles. Although the mutuellistes 
had directed the early peaceful agitation, the compagnons played a leading 
part in the fighting, struggling ‘‘ avec le plus d’archarnement’’.t When the 
battle had been won, there were two rival centres of revolutionary leadership, 
the Volontaires du Rhéne at the Town Hall mainly backed by compagnons, 
and the partie ouvriére at the Prefecture mainly backed by chefs d’atelier.* 

The subsequent defeat of both chefs d’ateliers and compagnons by the 
fabricants polarized the social conflict. This indeed seemed to be the lesson 
of a new revolution. ‘‘ Les negogiants ont fait une révolution pour eux . . . 
Nous voulons faire une révolution pour nous.”’* Events in Lyons in 1831 
were seen by later historians as a chapter in the making of working-class 
solidarity, so that Tarlé could write in 1911 that “‘ the insurrection in Lyons 
in 183r constituted a turning point in the history of the working class, not 
only in France but also in the whole world ”’.* 

While the economic aspects of class conflict in Lyons were stressed by 
later historians, the economic roots of the Political Union in Birmingham 
were forgotten. In particular the social implications of the currency formula 
of Attwood, which had been the pivot of all his political tactics,5 were ignored, 
and the political objectives and organization of the Union alone remembered. 
The currency jungle was abandoned by the historians as it had been abandoned 
by the working classes, and was left only to the economists. Its historical 
importance as an instrument to help maintain class collaboration can only — 
re-emerge in a comparative study of Birmingham and other towns. 

It would be misleading to abandon a comparative study of Birmingham 
and Lyons at this point with an over-drawn black and white contrast between 
the social tension of the one place, which has fascinated historians, and the 
social peace of the other place, which they have ignored. There are three 
further paths of interesting exploration—(1) a study of the common elements 
of leadership, organization and idealogy in early Birmingham and Lyons, 
before the word socialism had passed into current usage, (2) an account, 
however brief, of changing leadership and the challenge of new doctrines, 
and (3) an examination of the interesting problem of the cross fertilization of 
ideas. I have only time to pursue the first of these paths in this present 
paper, although I want to conclude with a brief sortie along the second. 

To those in authority in England and France, there was something 
alarming about the rise of powerful new leaders in the towns, but while 


1 See Rude, op. cit., pp. 426-31. 

* There is no time in this sae gegen Geena. Be eeapaieninn ond ovte of ts Setenieires 
Rhéne, who provided a military force which complicated all events in Lyons during this period. 
In August 1831, their social base was broadened (Rude, pp. Laat aetna or sr. 
a eek, ee ee ee ee ew iry ee ee 
in 1831, was a atelier six looms employed t compagnons. t drew on 
workers from all trades. 

AP ig ow og Se Letter from Peiffer and Francois, the two leading disciples 

of St. Simonism in 

«E, Tarl, The French Working Cass at the Period ofthe Revolution, St. Petersburg, 1909- 909-11, 
quoted Rude, op. cit., p. 29. the last chapter has been translated into French, ‘‘ L’Insur- 
rection Ouvriére de Lyon”, in Revue Marziste, Nos. 2-4, 1929. 
5 See C. M. Wakefield, "Life of Thomas Attwood, 1885, p. 57. 
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Englishmen, frightened of great crowds and torchlight meetings, concentrated 
on the demagogic clamour of Attwood or O’Connor, Frenchmen concentrated 
on the mystery and obscurity of unknown men working underground in 
secret societies. 

Disraeli spoke ironically of Attwood as a brainless Cleon bawling rampant 
folly at the pitch of his voice on the top of Newhall Hill. ‘‘ What was the 
Great King on the heights of Salamis, or in the Straits of Issus, what was 
Gengis Khan, what Tamerlane, compared with Mr. Thomas Attwood of 
Birmingham ?’’! The colourful rhetoric is as misleading as the. Comte 
de Chabrol’s picture of the emergence of a conspiration de canaille in Lyons.* 

Much of the mystery disappears when one studies the documents. The 
new leaders of Birmingham and Lyons were often in fact men who only turned 
to mass politics because they found that that was the only way they could 
make people listen to them. Attwood began as a tory, and his brother was 
a tory M.P. at the time of the passing of the Reform Bill. In 1818, he was 
writing that the poor wretches who were clamouring for ‘‘ Burdett and liberty” 
were as stupid as Birmingham mobs or men in love.* As late as 1825, he 
was assuring his wife that he would have no contact with the radicals “‘ un- 
less things take a strange turn’’. Throughout these years he put his faith 
first in Peel, then in Liverpool, and finally in Wellington, and when the Wel- 
lington ministry was set up in 1827, he wrote that he was glad to see ‘‘ men 
of some sense in the management of affairs’’.6 Disappointment and dis- 
illusionment were the instruments which changed him from a tory into a radical, 
and long after he had gained the undisputed mastery of Newhall Hill, he 
continued to hold essentially conservative views about the nature of English 
society. He could also claim that things had taken a strange turn politically 
between 1827 and 1830,’ and that it was not so much he who had changed 
as the world about him. 

Charnier too, as Rude has shown,® was a convinced royalist and an 
adversary of political as well as of economic liberalism, pushed into politics 
by unsatisfied grievances.® At the end of his life, he admitted that he had 
conceived of mutuellisme as ‘‘ une franc-magonnerie ouvriére, neutre en 
politique, mais créée en opposition contre la franc-magonnerie révolution- 
naire’’.1° His aim at first was not very far removed from that of the right 
wing Société des Amis du Roi et de la Religion 14 just as Attwood’s aims as 
late as 1830 were warmily endorsed by the tory monthly, The Birmingham 
Argus.4* But Charnier soon realized, as Cobbett had realized and as Oastler 
later realized, that in attacking an abuse, one was often attacking a system. 


1 Runnymede Letters, loc. cit. * Comte de Chabrol, op. cit. 

* Wakefield, op. cit., p. 59. * Ibid., p. 99. SIbid., p. 109. . 

* Particularly on the position of the aristocracy and its political function. 

’ Particularly with the break-up of the tory party and the passing by Wellington of Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829. The break-up of the political group in power is another of Professor 
Labrousse’s factors in the making of a revolutionary situation. 

® See op. cit., and also l’Imsurrection ouvriéve de Lyon en 1831 et Je réle de Pierre Charnier 
(La Révolution de 1848, t. 35, nos. 164-6, 1938. * Rude, op. cit., p. 233. 

1° Tbid., p. 139. 11 Tbid., pp. 64-6, 85-6, ef al. 

12 Birmingham Monthly Argus, June 1829. 
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“ Hélas !’’ Charnier wrote in 1856, ‘‘ le mal était sans reméde, car l’administra- 
tion de 1827 fut loin de seconder le simple canut Charnier dans une entreprise 
aussi gigantesque celle de procurer des garanties au salaire.’’1 Such dan- 
gerous enterprises drew Charnier increasingly into revolutionary circles. On 
his visit to Paris at the end of the rising of 1831, he mixed with the most 
republican deputies and agitators, and was regarded by the Paris Prefect 
of Police as ‘‘ rééllement dangéreux’’.* Mauguin, the left-wing deputy, even 
went so far as to tell him, ‘‘ continuez comme cela et vous vous ferez fusiller ’’.* 

The story of the emergence and development of Attwood and Charnier 
is a familiar theme in the history of nineteenth-century radical leadership. 
It has been described tersely and brilliantly by G. K. Chesterton in his portrait 
of Cobbett: ‘‘ The fools who put Cobbett in prison probably did believe 
they were crushing a Jacobin, when they were really creating one.’’ ¢ 

None the less indifference and disenchantment—the fairy tale of lambs 
turned into wolves—is only the beginning of the story of the leaders. Attwood 
and Charnier shared certain basic ideas. First, they both saw society as 
St. Simon did, as composed of oisifs and travailleurs, or in more picturesque 
language, a hive of bees and drones. Attwood loved the image, and used it 
constantly. The industrious classes should secure political power. ‘‘ The 
ox is muzzled that treadeth the corn.’’ ‘‘ The public business is now become 
the best private business for every man to attend to. Without attention to 
public affairs, indeed, there is no security for private interests.”’ * 

Second, they asserted alongside the duty to work the right to work. — 
Thirty years before the Revolutions of 1848, Attwood sepaarted the ideas of 
charity and the right to employment: ‘‘ Let no relief whatever be given to 
persons who are able to work ; but.let us have a legal right to demand work 
from establishments in every county.’””’ The same demand, advocated in 
the books of Fourier and Considérant, was reiterated in the streets of Lyons. 
This recognition by the working classes that charity was not sufficient to main- 
tain the social harmony of the new cities as it had so often maintained the 
social harmony of the countryside marked one of the biggest landmarks in 
nineteenth-century social thought. ‘‘ Man is at last compelled to face with 
sober senses his real conditions of life and his relations with his kind.”’ 

It was these basic ideas and the failure of those in authority to listen 
to the panaceas of currency reform and mutuellisme and not blind demagogy 

1 Rude, op. cit., pp. 139-40. * Ibid., p. 625. 

* Ibid., p. 624. 4G. K. Chesterton, Cobbeit, p- 88. 

2 ae Sngpertnnes:o6 Une: bene Govnss Snags te SN Se eS ace eee 
in which it is used (apparently independently) by many different writers. Mandeville’s F 
of the Bees, 1714, praised luxury as a stimulus to production. Nineteenth-century socialists could 
see no good in the drone. As St. Simon wrote in his Catéchisme Politique des Indusiriels, 1822, 
“tout se faisant par l'industrie, tout doit se faire pour elle”’ . 2-3). Attwood’s social thought 
with its stress on the industrious classes (les indusiriels of St. ) is very near at times to St. 
Simonism. The bees-drones image was used by him at a meeting of the Political Union in May 
1830, a few months after it had been used by the Owenite magazine in Birmingham, the Birming- 
ham Co-operative Herald, No. 9, 1st December 1829. From that time onwards, he frequently 
referred to the bees and drones in the social hive, e.g. at the General Election of 1834. 

* Report of the Proceedings, 25 January 1830 
7 Observations on Currency, Population and Pauperism, 1818, especially pp. 45-6. 
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or ambition ! which provided the call to local leadership. But here we come 
across a big problem. Leaders must have followers, and Attwood and the 
mutuellistes, in order to build up powerful organizations in the towns, had 
to collect very varied materials. They had to fuse together a wide range of 
economically and socially discontented elements. The result was sometimes 
disturbing. Uneasy conservatives in Birmingham could dismiss the Political 
Union as made up “in greater part of everyone that was in debt and every- 
one that was discontented’’.* Attwood himself confessed that they were a 
“‘ most unruly flock ’’, but recognized their energy and determination. Muntz 
candidly acknowledged the risks of handling such material, when he pointed 
out that it was only bad times which produced powerful popular agitations. 
‘It had always been an invariable political rule with him never to light a 
fire while the sticks were wet, for he knew by experience that he injured his 
lungs and blew the smoke in his face. Wait till the sticks are dry.” * 

For shrewd leaders to handle and control such material, even when the 
sticks were dry, emphasis always had to be placed on order, unity, solidarity 
and discipline. These values were stressed in practice before words like 
solidarité were clearly used as part of a political terminology. The working 
out by the new leaders of an A.B.C. of political action was far more difficult 
than the creation by thinkers of a new revolutionary vocabulary. 

In Birmingham, Attwood chose as the motto of the Political Union the 
words Peace, Law and Order, and he imposed upon his organization a discipline 
which not only kept it within the bounds of what he called the “‘ devil-trap 
laws ’’,5 but also maintained peace in the city. He claimed three advantages 
for institutionalizing his agitation—first it would enable himself and his 
followers to carry protests regularly instead of spasmodically to the attention 
of the authorities above ; second, it would make for an agreed plan of cam- 
paign instead of allowing everyone to be free to gallop away on his own 
political hobby horse ; and third, and not least important, thereby it would con- 
trol the turbulent discontent of the masses below. The politically active middle 
classes in Birmingham and the chefs d’atelier in Lyons both needed a frame- 
work of social order even in a revolutionary situation, and a body like the 


1 Both Attwood and Charnier had to meet frequent attacks on the grounds that they were 
merely following their own ambitions. Bouvery, for instance, told Charnier in 1827, “‘ Vous 
‘ne tenez pas tant 4 améliorer notre sort qu’é acquérir de la célébrité "’ (quoted Rude, pp. 127-8). 
‘The nature of the panaceas owed a lot to the day-to-day interests of the leaders— ttwood’s 
banking business and Charnier’s work in the silk trade. Both men felt that existing political 
leadership was weakest where it touched their own lives most directly. 

* Birmingham Advertiser, 18 June 1835. 

* Birmingham Journal, 12 November 1836. 

“The word solsdarité was only used freely for the first time as a political ion in the 
early 1840’s by Fourier’s disciple Renaud. It was not used in English until Doherty 
introduced it in 1841. For the history of solidari#é and other key words, see A. E. Bester, ‘‘ The 
Bree Se eae S in Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. IX, no. 3, 1948. 

eben it Se eee paseo... Attwood had in mind 39 George ITI, mB nl 
hibiting all societies with secret proceedings and 57 George III, c. 19, prohibiting political societies 
with open proceedings from corresponding or choosing delegates. 

The main ‘ oe Manel ok Laces nel eapetiend adenine ee To to get 
‘round it the Devoir Mutuel at Lyons was organized at first in groups of five, and ateliers of twenty 
members. Le silence le plus absolu was imposed on all participants. 
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Political Union could provide it, where the Corporation of Bristol could not. 
This fact was realized by as shrewd an outside observer.as John Stuart Mill, 
who wrote in October 1831 that he was convinced 


that we are indebted for the preservation of tranquillity to the organization of the 
people in political unions. All the other unions look to the Birmingham one, and 
that looks to its half dozen leaders, who consequently act under the most intense 
consciousness of moral responsibility, and are very careful neither to do nor say 
anything without the most careful deliberation.’ 


The attitude to law and order of the Lyons insurgents in the real revolu- 
tionary situations in 1831—and indeed in 1834—was as respectful as that of 
the men of Newhall Hill. Theft and pillage were punished by death: a 
large store of francs discovered in a government office was locked away in 
safety: as far as possible the routine tasks of city government were carried 
on from the Town Hall. Louis Blanc was not exaggerating when he wrote 
‘‘jamais la ville de Lyon n’avait été mieux gardée que dans cette étonnante 
journée du 23 novembre ’”’.® 

While leaders in both towns had to place the same emphasis on unity, 
solidarity and discipline, there was a complete difference in the political 
atmosphere, which they had to take into account. Birmingham radicals 
and even Birmingham Chartists whatever they wanted to do once parlia- 
mentary reform had been won, had a curiously circumscribed picture of 
parliamentary reform itself, and they fitted it into a continuous picture of 
English history as a whole: 


God is. our guide! no swords we draw, 
We kindle not war’s battle fires ; 

By union, justice, reason, law, 

We claim the birthright of our sires.* 


In Lyons, by contrast, however united were the chefs d’atelier on their economic 
grievances, they were torn by conflicting political philosophies. There was 
a common recognition of a specifically French revolutionary tradition, par- 
ticularly in and after 1834, but considerable uncertainty as to what form a 
new revolution should take. Between the Revolution of 1830 and the insur- 
rection of 1831, tracts were distributed and placards posted advertising the 
rival merits of Carlism, republicanism, Bonapartism, St. Simonism and a 
variety of miscellaneous programmes, which might have been any or almost 
all of the rest. During the insurrection of 1831, a pretender, Louis XVII, 
made his appearance in the fighting—‘‘ se méle au peuple, dirige ses efforts ”’ 
as one of his supporters claimed,‘ while in the middle of the struggle a young 
man asked to be presented to Roguet with the words, “‘ Général, je suis le 
fils de Napoléon le Grand, faites-moi proclamer empereur, et le feu va cesser 


1 Letters of John Stuart Mill, vol. I, p. 7, 20-2 October 1831. 
® Histoire de Dix Ans, quoted by E. Histoire du Mouvement Ouvrier, 1830-1871, 


1947, 
+ ceed by S. Maccoby, ve dg Radicalism, a So 1935, P- 43. They were, as Professor 
Tawne bas suggested, “ irrepressible constitutionalists ”’ 
ude, op. cit., p. 363. 
F 
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de toutes parts.’’+ In short however much we can generalize revolutionary 
situations, the colour of politics in Birmingham and Lyons was as different 
as much of the symbolism—the contrast, for instance, between the famous 
black flag of the Croix-Rousse bearing the words “‘ Vivre libres en travaillant ou 
mourir en combattant’’ and the blue and tricolour banners which greeted 
Attwood on his triumphal return to Birmingham after the passing of the 
Great’ Reform Bill in 1832. 

Another most important difference between the two cities was the 
strongly international flavour of much of the political controversy in Lyons. 
The nearness of the city to the frontiers, the presence of a large number of 
foreign workers, the powerful international connections of the silk industry, 
the influence of the propaganda of the Carbonari, the organization of the 
Volontaires du Rhéne all provided interesting contrasts with Birmingham. 
It was the French city which looked forward to a golden age when “ tous les 
peuples seront intimement liés et ne formeront qu’une chaine, dont’ chaque 
ville manufacturiére sera un anneau”’.* 

Attwood’s hour of triumph was more long-lived than that of Charnier, 
but in both Birmingham and in Lyons, between 1832 and 1848, new leaders 
emerged and new idealogies were worked out, reflecting disappointment with 
what had already been achieved. In the process, Birmingham temporarily 
lost its position of leadership in English radicalism, while Lyons still remained 
the most important centre of French politics outside Paris. 

On the surface, the changed position of Birmingham was brought about 
by a division inside the ranks of the Political Union. From the start, even 
in 1830, there had been a divergence on political objectives between extremists 
like Russell—‘‘ a kind of ancient Iago’’ * as Attwood called him later on— 
and Bibb, a mechanic, on the one hand, and the middle-class leaders like 
Salt and Attwood on the other. The difference was accentuated when some 
of the politically conscious working classes realized that Earl Grey’s Reform 
Bill offered them few direct benefits. A branch of Hetherington’s National 
Union of the Working Classes was set up, and later on in 1832 a committee 
of non-electors, expressing ‘‘the greatest possible disappointment at the 
provisions of the Bill’’.* This popular disillusionment played a big part 
in the making of Chartism, and it was clear from 1832 onwards that some of 
the working classes in Birmingham were seeking not only new leadership, 


but also new ideas. Owenism, for instance, attracted a group of co-operators | 


led by William Pare, and several early national Co-operative Conferences 
were held in Birmingham, while in the good years from 1832 to 1835, there 
was a striking growth in trade unionism and a swing from the political objec- 
tives of the Union to new dreams of a complete change in society. 


1 Tbid., 
2 Behe de te Babrique, 20 May 1832. There was more internationalism in Birmingham at 
nena Maes as ype = am oe ee 
Poles a 
* Birmingham Journal, 12 November 
* Declaration of the Committee appointed by the Non-Electors of Birmingham, 14 August 1832. 
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It was the bad years which Attwood was waiting for. He, too, and many 
of his middle-class followers, were disappointed with the practical results 
of 1832. There had been no change in currency laws and no re-orientation 
of national economic policy. He prepared himself for a new agitation in 
1835, and persuaded himself he had the same materials to work with. 

With a million able-bodied unemployed in the country and a bad harvest 
or two, “‘ a further reform of parliament would be a much quicker and easier 
operation ’’ than it was in 1832.1 He knew that he would have to go further 
to meet the demands of the working classes than he had done in 1830, and 
consequently he planned his campaign with great care. In January 1836, he 
claimed that “‘ in a great cause, he was content to stand or fall with the work- 
men alone ’’, even if the middle classes were against him.? Between then and 
1839, he tried to secure the co-operation of the trade unions, and even took 
over the scheme of a “‘ Grand National Holiday”’.* But there was now a 
wide and growing gulf in Birmingham between the middle-class radicals, 
tied to the currency formula, and the working-class radicals, pushing forward 
their own programmes and searching for a new theory of the causes of dis- 
tress. Throughout 1838 the gap widened. The currency formula, which 
had been useful in the years 1830-2 as an instrument of class unity, now 
became an instrument of class division. The militant tactics of O’Brien, 
whe thought Attwood a paper-money schemer,‘ and the oratorical fireworks 
of O’Connor, who dismissed currency talk as ‘‘ rag botheration,® were beginning 
to attract the Birmingham working classes more than the familiar and always 
somewhat abstruse talk of their own middle-class leaders’’.* In November 
1838 O’Connor was cheered inside the holy of holies itself, the Council of the 
Political Union, and after the opening of the Chartist Convention, the divisions 
in Birmingham came to a head with the resignation of the Birmingham 
delegates. Birmingham lost its position of primacy in the radical movement, 
and despite attempts by Sturge to build up working-class middle-class under- 
standing on new foundations—repeal of the Corn Laws along with an extension 
of the suffrage—confidence had been broken. There was working-class 
drilling in the back streets in 1840, and an increasing contact between the 
politically active skilled workers in Birmingham itself and the impoverished 
and more militant metal workers in the Black Country just outside. When 
Attwood died after a long illness and retirement in 1856, it was not easy 
to collect subscriptions to build him a statue. 


1 Birmingham Journal, 12 November 1836. 
® Birmingham pwetey 3 17 HP once 1836. 
® Attwood took over the William Benbow, who wrote his Grand National Holiday 
and Congress of Productive Classes in 1831. Attwood tried to change the idea from one of class 
conflict into one of class co-operation. See G. D. ig ene 1941, p. 127. 
* O’Brien set out his views in The National Reformer, 7 jemoeny its 
~ we Movement, 
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While there was this change in the political atmosphere in Birmingham, 
popular disillusionment in Lyons was turning the ‘working classes increasingly 
from a statement of economic grievances to underground political activity. 
It seemed as if neither the Revolution of 1830 nor the Insurrection of 1831 
had accomplished anything. As Vidal complained in the important working- 
class paper the Echo de la Fabrique, ‘‘ autrefois les gros mangeant les petits ; 
a présent les petits sont mangés par les gros’’.1 When Charnier returned 
to Lyons after the Insurrection of 1831, he remarked that everything there 
had changed; ‘‘ autrefois on ne parlait que de tarif; aujourd’hui on ne 
parle que de République’’. If the chefs d’ateliers of Lyons were beginning 
to talk openly of a republic, it is also true that some of the republican members 
of the Société des Amis du Peuple, particularly from the time of the publication 
in December 1831 of their tract La Voix du Peuple, were drawing nearer, 
at least in their propaganda, to the working classes of Lyons. The propa- 
ganda was pushed further by the Société des Droits de l’ Homme et du Citoyen 
in 1833. 

But the change can be overstressed. In Lyons, as in Birmingham, the 
good years 1832 to 1834 were characterized by economic rather than by 
political action. Mutuellisme was reorganized in 1833 on the basis of syndicats 
de métier, with an elected conseil exécutif, in an effort to secure a united working- 
class resistance. A strike policy was adopted, culminating in the General 
Strike of the local silk industry in February 1834 nominally to secure a new 
tarif. It was only the failure of this attempt, the arrest of local mutuelliste 
leaders, and the news that the government was about to pass an act making 
even more severe the terms of Article 291 of the Penal Code, which turned 
the silk workers back from economics to politics. It seemed impossible to 
secure social reform without a change of government. In consequence 
republicans and workers joined together in the Insurrection of April 9th. 
Although the revolt was put down, the way to 1848 was now open. 

A complete comparative study of Birmingham and Lyons would require 
not only a more detailed examination of some of the factors mentioned in 
this paper, but also an investigation of several factors which there has been 
no time to enumerate. Perhaps the most-important intensive examination 
should centre round the role of local middle classes, more precisely the small 
masters of Birmingham and the marchands fabricants of Lyons. If the field 
is widened, attention should be paid to religious life in the two cities and to 
a more complete break-down of the composition of the local populations. 

Birmingham and Lyons provide perhaps the best example of useful 
early nineteenth-century comparative city studies, but there are many others 
which should be made—Lille and Leeds, for instance, and the new textile 
towns of France and England. It is only by a careful examination of indi- 
vidual cities that we can hope to understand the driving forces of early 
nineteenth-century history. 


1 Echo de la Fabrique, 18 March 1832. ‘‘ Une Quasi-amélioration.” 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN MODERN GERMANY. R. H. Samuel and 
R. Hinton Thomas. International Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction. Editor: Karl Mannheim. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. 
Pp. 191. 2s. 6d. net. 


Here, undoubtedly, is a subject which can claim the right to inclusion in the 
International Library on two counts. A study of the role of education in society 
is bound to raise sociological problems of the most fundamental character, and 
education is to-day playing a vital part in the social reconstruction of modern 
Germany—or, to speak more cautiously, it has the opportunity to play such a part. 
But space does not permit the authors to develop either theme in detail ; they rightly 
believe that interpretation and analysis must be founded on factual knowledge, and 
they know that they cannot assume any such knowledge in the minds of their readers. 
They therefore concentrate on giving us the facts, and do so with accuracy and 
thoroughness—and at times, perhaps, with unnecessary aridity. Their wide know- 
ledge of German educational history is obvious, and it includes familiarity with the 
writings of educational theorists and reformers. That they are on top of this 
knowledge, and not enmeshed in it, can be seen from their first two chapters, in 
which they summarize the history and philosophy of German education in a manner 
which is not only intelligible, but illuminating. The reader will be well-advised to 
carry the ideas culled from these two chapters with him through the rest of the 
book, for in the subsequent chapters the volume of facts needed to expound each 
particular topic leaves little room for consideration of the broader issues raised at 
the outset and implied in the title ‘“ Education and Society”. But one cannot 
reasonably charge either authors or publishers with being niggardly over space. A 
systematic study of the social significance of each department of education and also 
of education as a whole would require, not merely a few additional pages, but a volume 
(or more probably volumes) planned on a completely different scale. 

The aspects of society with which the authors are particularly concerned to 
link German educational history are social class and nationalism, both of which are 
in turn linked with political structure and the distribution of power. The general 
theory put forward in the opening chapter is roughly this. From 1848 onwards 
the middle class—i.e. everything that was neither working class nor aristocratic— 
faced a growing challenge from the proletariat against which it protected itself by 
sheltering behind the two bulwarks of Bildung and Besitz, education and property. 
This defensive movement was accompanied by an understanding with the Junkers, 


whose privileges were recognized and their political support consequently expected. 
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The Junkers cared a great deal for Besitz but not much for Bildung. What they had 
to say on the latter subject amounted to an extreme version of the middle-class view 
that secondary and higher education should be the privilege of a class, Many 
Junkers regarded any education of the peasants as pernicious. Later the big 
industrialists came into the alliance, with rather a slender basis of common interests. 
The result was that the defence of educational privilege became associated with, 
and at times dominated by, elements in the society which were conservative, anti- 
democratic, nationalist in a variety of senses, and militarist—with Junkers, the 
Officer Corps, the captains of industry and the bureaucracy. 

This summary is, of necessity, crude, but it will serve to illustrate one type of 
issue raised and not, for lack of space, pursued to a conclusion. In comparing 
English and German education one is met by an apparent paradox, or rather by 
several of which the following is one. Taking one’s stand at the end of the nineteenth 
century, one would say, at first glance, that German education was not only more 
efficient but also less class-ridden than English. There was nothing corresponding 
to our Public Schools or to the aristocratic (or upper middle class) exclusiveness of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Secondary school and university fees were very low. Yet 
subsequent events showed that in fact the defences of class privilege were weaker 
in England than in Germany. Class-consciousness between the primary and the 
secondary school, and between the universities and the trade unions, is still a serious 
barrier to educational progress in Germany. The explanation may lie in the relatively 
narrow base of educational privilege in nineteenth-century England. The strong- 
holds of privilege were held by an upper, not a middle, class. Below them was an 
area in which class mixture could take place and new institutions arise—red-brick 
universities and lesser Public Schools—from which an irresistible assault could be 
made on the walls of privilege. In Germany the dividing line came lower down and 
was held, with more tenacity, by the combined forces of the middle and upper classes. 

It is natural that, at this moment, the authors should devote much space to the 
deliberate use of education as a means of nationalist propaganda. But the subject 
is rather a trite one, and at the same time a tricky one. There are some blatant 
examples, plenty of them, but the border-line cases are more interesting. The 
authors are inclined to discover reprehensible nationalist tendencies rather too easily. 
National revival, even of the most desirable kind, after defeat and revolution, is 
hardly possible without some sense of national pride or faith. Education must build 
to a large extent on national culture, history and social customs. Therefore, once 
the crudities of nationalist propaganda have been eliminated, the further purging 
of text-books is a most difficult, in fact an impossible, task. At that point attention 
must shift from the school to the society at large, from the phrases in text-books 
to the minds which read and which expound them, and make what they wish of them. 

A third point of general interest which recurs throughout the book is the rigidly 
doctrinaire character of educational theory, though this is certainly not an exclusively 
German phenomenon. The various schools of educational reform appear fighting 
under banners painted in contrasted primary colours, with slogans shouted from the 
remotest corners of their respective territories by champions who shun the deceptive 
borderlands where men and ideas may meet and mingle and lose their sharp identity. 
Consequently they rarely make effective contact, and their achievements are, to 
say the least, disappointing. In educational reform, as in other fields of endeavour, 
German history is marked by an over-supply of near-misses. 

The final chapter gives some account of education under Allied occupation. 
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There is little it can say, except that there has been nocommon policy. It is, perhaps, 
curious that authors, who have paid so much attention to the content of education 
and its use for political indoctrination, should devote considerable space to a laudatory 
account of the structural reforms of the educational system carried out in the Russian 
Zone without dropping a hint to the effect that structure is not everything, and that 
the same structure may be used for a diversity of purposes. It is made clear that 
education in the British Zone has been under German control since January 1947, 
but unfortunately in the last paragraph of all the authors speak of “‘ those charged 
with re-education in the British Zone”’, which suggests a quite different state of 
affairs, and also resuscitates a foolish term which is happily passing into oblivion. 
’ ‘T. H. MARsHALL. 


L’ANNEE SOCIOLOGIQUE. Troisiéme Série, 1940-8, Tome Premier. Presses 
Universitaires, 800 fr. 
Sociologists everywhere will be glad to learn that the Année Sociologique has 
come to life again. The present volume introduces the third series, in reality the 
fourth, if one includes the Annales, which differed from the older series only in form. 
Its publication coincides with the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Année 
by Durkheim. Sociology in France has suffered cruel bereavements during the two 
world wars and very few of the original contributors remain. It is clear that those 
responsible for the new venture are still under the powerful influence of Durkheim's 
teaching. But this is not to say that they are not ready to welcome new develop- 
ments and there is abundant evidence in the articles here collected of fresh vigour 
and adaptability. 

In accordance with the old practice the volume consists of two parts, one devoted 
to an original contribution and the other to surveys and analyses. There are sections 
on general sociology and social morphology, on the non-differentiated societies, and 
on the sociology of religion and the sociology of knowledge. Each is prefaced by 
an introductory article, contributed by a sectional editor. 

The original article consists of fragments of a larger work by M. Halbwachs, 
who died in the concentration camp at Buchenwald in 1945. A moving account 
of his life and work is given by his sister, Mme Jeanne Alexandre. She shows that 
for Halbwachs the aim of sociology was to provide an analysis of the mind as it 
reveals itself in and through society and to study the social conditions which make 
mental life possible. In a previous work, entitled Les Cadres sociaux de la Memoire, 
published in 1925, Halbwachs examined with great care and subtlety what he called 
the social framework of memory. He showed that memory which at first sight 
appears to be peculiarly distinctive of the individual mind can only operate within 
the life of the group and that what appears as purely personal is in fact to be traced 
to a fusion or intersection of elements which the individual derives from the various 
groups of which he is a member. The present work carries this theme further. It 
consists of four chapters found among the papers left by Halbwachs under the title 
“La Mémoire Collective”. A study which appeared in the Revue Philosophique 
(1939), dealing with collective memory among musicians, was to form the first chapter 
of this work but is not reprinted. What is here given is extremely subtly argued 
and no brief summary could do justice to it. The first chapter sets out the general 
problem of the social factors involved in recall and shows that the most personal 
memories result from a fusion of collective memories from which the individual 
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selects in accordance with the changes which occur in his social environment. The 
second chapter deals with the relations between collective memory and history. The 
third and fourth trace the part played by the collective memory in the genesis of 
the notions of space and time. It is not clear whether Halbwachs meant to assert 
that there was a group-memory in a sense distinct from the interlocking memories 
of the individuals composing the group. His point is perhaps rather that there can 
be no memory save in a group and that the framework for locating events both in 
space and in time is provided by the group or by groups in interaction. 

The second part consists of a rich collection of surveys and reviews by many 
hands. Though naturally unequal in grasp and penetration they are all competent 
and will be found of great value by all students of sociology and anthropology. 
The articles introducing the various sections are of especial interest and bring out 
clearly what problems are considered of central importance by French sociologists. 
Two themes recur. One is the problem of the attitude to be taken to what the 
Germans call verstehende Soztologie, raised in an acute manner by the various 
forms of existentialist philosophies in France. The other is the perennial problem 
arising from the tendency to draw a sharp antithesis between the individual and 
society. Thus, for example, Professor G. Davy is concerned to refute the charges 
brought against Durkheim by M. Monnerot in a provocative little book entitled 
Les faits sociaux ne sont pas des choses. Professor Davy has no difficulty in showing 
that when Durkheim insisted on the importance of treating social facts as ‘‘ things ” 
he did not mean to deny their mental character. His point was rather that the 
mentality of social facts had an emergent quality which obeyed its own laws. 
M. Davy thinks that being mental social facts can be “ interpreted ’”’ or understood, 
and that therefore there is no real opposition between verstehende Soztologie and 
Durkheim's views. Whether this would satisfy M. Monnerot and his like is, however, 
very doubtful. For according to them only that can be “ understood ”’ which is 
directly experienced or lived through, and social facts in Durkheim’s sense certainly 
transcend the individual consciousness. 

Professor Davy gives a very interesting analysis of recent American contributions 
to sociology. He finds in the work of Mead and Sorokin, on the one hand, and in 
that of Linton and Kardiner, on the other, much which he thinks will make it possible 
to form a working conception of the relation between the individual and society. 
In various ways they all seek to soften the antithesis between the individual and 
society and to insist that while individuals are shaped by social institutions these 
in turn are created and modified by individuals. This will strike the reader as hardly 
a new discovery. But M. Davy seems to think that the handling of the problem in 
recent sociological work gives this formula fresh content and that in this way it is 
at last becoming possible to link sociology and psychology. 

This problem also engages the attention of Professor Stoetzel in his introduction 
to the section devoted to the relations between psychology and sociology. Of special 
interest in this connection is: his discussion of a work on the psychology of suicide 
by G. Deshaies. Since the publication of Durkheim’s work on suicide French 
psychologists and sociologists have given a good deal of attention to the problem of 
the causes of suicide and have used it to illustrate their views of the interplay between 
social and individual factors in social life. As against Deshaies Professor Stoetzel 
lays particular stress on the great variations in the suicide rates in different cultures, 
and this in his view strengthens the case for the central importance of cultural or 
social factors in the causation of suicide. The close connection between sociology 
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and psychology is also emphasized by M. Dufrenne in the section devoted to the 
contributions made by psycho-analytic theories to sociology. He dwells in particular 
on the part played by social norms in causing repression and on the importance 
for therapy of creating a social environment in which the individual can free himself 
from conflict. He, too, argues that sociology and psychology are complementary and 
that while sociology is primarily concerned with social facts, psychology can help 
by supplying an analysis of the inner experience underlying these facts. It will be 
seen that in the view of the editors responsible for the sections under discussion 
there is no unbridgeable chasm between the objective and the phenomenological 
approach in sociology or between sociology and psychology. 

The section on the non-differentiated peoples is under the general editorship 
of MM. Leenhardt and Métais and contains reviews of a large selection of works 
on Africa, America, Asia and Oceania. The section on the sociology of religion is 
introduced by Professor G. Le Bras and in addition to a brief general note gives 
reviews on works dealing with the religions of Egypt, India, Islam, Judaism and 
Christianity. Of special interest is the account by M. Le Bras of his work on the 
history of religious practices in France. The fourth section is devoted to the sociology 
of knowledge. In it Professor Georges Gurvitch gives a very illuminating account 
of the most important books devoted to this branch of sociology. He brings out the 
great complexity of the problems raised and he argues that as the sociology of 
knowledge becomes more empirical in its methods it will increasingly need the help 
of social psychology. 

The editors express the hope that their new venture will prove worthy of the 
very high reputation which the Année won for itself in the past. The quality of the 
contributions brought together in this volume justifies the expectation that in this 
hope they will not be disappointed. 

Morris GINSBERG. 


METHODOLOGY. OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Max Weber. (Trans., Shils 
and Finch. Intro., E. Shils.) The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. $3.50. 


Students of Sociology do not, I suspect, find attractive many of the volumes 
which present to them the fruits of field research, but if these do not form a particu- 
larly golden bough on the tree of life, yet a recourse to theory, in particular to the 
theory of sociological method and the observations of Max Weber thereon, is almost 
certain to lead to a reaction away from so grey a thicket back to the empirical and 
the “real”. This, however, is regrettable, for as Mr. Shils remarks in his foreword, 
“the relationship between concrete research . . . and general theory has become 
a problem more pressing than ever” in a world where the social sciences more and 
more entwine with social policy. This intermingling inevitably involves questions 
of value, and our century is shy of such questions. 

For this situation these three essays of Weber’s are of some modern interest, 
and the translators have toiled to such effect that they can be read. Weber’s style 
is notoriously dull and involute ; to admire it is to show the sort of taste which admires 
in nineteenth-century architecture the churches of Butterfield. Weber’s previous 
translators have either worsened the situation—English being a less tolerant medium 
than German—or they have paraphrased the original. Here, and this is cause for 
congratulation, is a translation which can be read, even if without pleasure.? 


1 Judgment on style should not be conducted in terms of the book’s last paragraph. 
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The three essays are, ‘‘ The Meaning of ‘ Ethical Neutrality ’ in Sociology and 
Economics ”’, “ ‘ Objectivity ’ in Social Science and Social Policy ”’, “‘ Critical Studies 
in the Logic of the Cultural Sciences”. These, as their titles suggest, raise three 
problems: the role of value judgments in teaching and research, the relations 
of science and social policy, and the nature of historical explanation and exposition. 
All three are beclouded not merely by Weber’s misuse of language, but also by the 
dust of long dead and primarily local polemic. (Perhaps such an issue as the right 
of a Marxist to an academic position is more alive in contemporary America than 
here—where it should be dead as far as the social studies are concerned, but isn’t.) 

Weber’s case seems essentially to be that values are not the appropriate matter 
of scientific investigation or dispute in so far as their validity is in question, but 
that, though these too are value judgments, certain propositions about teaching and 
the public role of teachers are possible. These are not very exciting now—whatever 
may have been the case under the second German empire—and can perhaps be 
summed thus: the academic must pursue objectivity and value freedom in all his 
teaching, but beyond the university his expressions of judgment should only be 
fettered by his individual responsibility to himself, while towards his colleagues his 
approval or condemnation should be given in terms of scientific worth alone. The 
final sin is to ‘‘ weaken the students’ taste for sober empirical analysis ”. 

Weber goes on to argue that, “‘ an attitude of moral indifference has no connection 
with scientific ‘ objectivity’’’. This, I think, raises squarely the question of Weber’s 
whole attitude to moral judgment and the moral imperative. Unfortunately it is 
not a question this book can answer—nor indeed will the answer be found directly 
in any work of Weber’s obtainable in English. A review is not the place to attempt 
either an exposition or a criticism of Weber’s position, but perhaps something 
should be said about it. Briefly then, Weber believes it is the part of science by 
bringing clarity to increase self-knowledge and therefore to increase responsibility, 
but responsibility will only come when, as suggested above, judgment of others 
and their values is refrained from out of respect for their inner freedoms to gain their 
own clarity and to choose for themselves.’ Primarily there are only two paths 
of ethical life—the way of faith and the way of individual responsibility, and those 
who follow the different paths are, and must forever be, at war with one another. 
Sociology can guide as to the means and consequences of action, but cannot say, 
Choose, Accept, Reject—or even suggest choice. 

Now in fact this position has surprising affinities with atheistic existentialism 
and contemporary positivism, from Carnap to Ayer. Sociologists in England who, 
almost alone, have found themselves concerned with the sociology and genealogy 
of moral behaviour, have found themselves unable to adopt such a position. In 
view of these moralists’ frequent appeals to sociology the various but negative judg- 
ments of Hobhouse, Westermarck and Ginsberg must make one question Weber’s 
conclusions. In a review one cannot pursue such questionings, but it is important 
that the tacit ethic of this book and its doubtful validity be made available to the 
reader. 

On the relations of science to policy this book is frankly disappointing. On 
the one hand the new techniques of research and control of behaviour now available 
to the social scientist, on the other the new utility of sociology to government, raise 
problems of which Mr. Shils in his foreword shows himself well aware. Weber hardly 
helps us with them, however much and deeply one may agree that the problems 


1 Weber is one of the formative influences in the thought of Jaspers. 
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of a general theory and its relations to empirical studies are now more than ever 
urgent and now more than ever must be based on a coherent and satisfying method- 
ology. It is also clear that these are not merely problems for the social scientist : 
the problems of social responsibility that confront the natural scientist are almost 
identical in kind and greater in immediate magnitude. Mr. Shils has devoted much 
attention to such problems in connection with atomic energy: it would be more 
interesting to have his general reflections on this topic than the inevitably temporally 
limited opinions of Weber. One can also be sure they would be more relevant and 
important, if only because we can stand on Weber’s shoulders to see the further. 

The rest of the book can be dismissed more quickly. The second paper contains 
what is probably the most useful account of Weber’s concept of the “ ideal type ’’ 
available in English, along with an amusing and probably valid discussion and 
defence of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’ economic models. The final section (which is in 
two parts) contains nothing on the concepts of historical knowledge, historical 
causation, progress, the part played by individual personality in history, historical 
“ neutrality ’’, etc., which cannot easily be found elsewhere in a more palatable form, 
undisfigured and unconfused by a polemic on the methodological writings of the 
great classical historian, E. Meyer. What is more, this polemic is incomplete, Weber 
never having written the conclusion he had intended. 

It is in this third section that Weber most visibly makes clear that the dichotomy 
between the sphere of values and the sphere of science is as much an affair of esthetic 
as of moral-political values (p. 123). That this should be so must seem obvious, but 
it conceals the most real difficulty in a position such as that of Weber’s, the fact that 
of their natures all the sciences, natural and social, are deeply involved in problems 
of discrimination, the criteria of which are primarily esthetic or closely analogous 
to the esthetic. The selection of subjects, problems and methods, the appraisal 
of significance in scientific work must entail considerations of relevant values. As 
a great mathematician of our day put it, “ the best mathematics is serious as well 
as beautiful’’; and what Hardy said of mathematics is true of all the sciences, 
even sociology. 

No matter how powerfully impelled the pitchfork with which values are expelled, 
they always return, and 

Am Ende hangen wir doch ab 
Von Creaturen die wir machten. 
It is in reminding us of this and setting us to a requestioning of its consequences 
that Weber can do most for us, and for this we must extend our gratitude to Messrs. 
Shils and Finch in making something more of the corpus of Weber’s thought available 
to us, : 
DonaLD G. MacRag. 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASSES. Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. Phcenix 
House. 15s. net. 

This book sets out “ to survey the problem of the middle classes as a whole, 
assessing the importance of their functions in society and examining their prospects 
in the light of history”. Actually, although the authors advance the unusual— 
indeed startling—figure of 16-18 millions as the size of the English middle class 
(‘ Let us assume, then, for the purposes of this book, that the middle classes include 
something approaching 40 per cent of the population’, p. 17), they give detailed 
consideration to only a fraction of these people—at the very most, excluding their 
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dependents, to 4 millions or so government servants, professional people, business 
men and managers, farmers, shopkeepers and traders; and their argument as to 
the “‘ middle-class problem” turns exclusively on the experience of this part of 
the middle class. The emphasis is overwhelmingly on the upper middle class, and 
the shopkeepers and traders, presumably because of their historical importance, are 
alone of the groups comprising the lower middle class to receive detailed consideration. 
It is perhaps not unfair to say that the authors hardly avoid in the end succumbing 
to what they aptly term the “ middle-class zeitgeist’, and the book turns out to 
be a lively lament—well-informed, well-written and imbued with a warm sympathy 
and subtle understanding born, perhaps, of an inside view, for the present plight 
of the groups mentioned above. 

It is a hard post-war world, in which the working class are exercising political 
power to secure for themselves the standard of life symbolized between the wars 
by the bowler hat, the black coat and the white collar. But the foolhardiness of 
the venture has to be understood to be believed, for the state action involved in 
thus elevating the masses destroys the preconditions for the exercise of the peculiar 
middle-class virtue. This consists in being, alone of all social groups, able to 
see the nation’s problems as a whole (“. . . they are the only section of the com- 
munity which is as yet deeply conscious of its relationship with the whole”’, 
p. 282), politically disinterested and congenitally against unrestricted state power. 
The source of this virtue is private enterprise and the independence born of private 
enterprise fortified by leisure for objective thought. Thus, if the middle classes 
have declined (e.g. if they are being irrevocably transformed into a salariat of tech- 
nicians and administrators), then so is the fate of the nation sealed. Only the 
triumph of middle-class virtue can avert the disaster—in conditions, moreover, which 
no longer foster its spontaneous expression. But the authors are fairly confident 
(pp. 277-8). 

Writers of another persuasion might plausibly counter the assertion (p. 277) 
that ‘‘ the middle classes conserve and transmit the stored experience of the whole 
nation in the arts of community and statecraft”’. All classes have their day, and 
only ascendant classes are able as a rule successfully to identify their interests and 
way of life with the national interest. The English middle classes may be increasing 
numerically both absolutely and as a proportion of the total population—but the 
bare statistical statement conceals decisive changes in their social composition which 
largely account for their present impotence. 

The middle class in the traditional sense used in this book is very far from being 
in the ascendant, as emerges clearly from the excellent chapters in Part II on the 
present state of its various component groups. The undermining of their position 
is clearly described—the translation of the business men into salaried managers, 
the extraordinarily limited and still diminishing area of the professions which is free 
from state control, and the vacillating but generally adversé fate of the farmers. 
Thus, although it may well be a matter for alarm and regret that the middle-class 
virtue is liable to disappear with its occasion, it is difficult to quarrel if the rest 
of the community feel that to take the necessary political and economic steps to 
conserve the middle-class status quo ante in face of present trends is too expensive 
a way of restoring to the nation some of the spiritual benefits of an outmoded class 
structure. Other, less costly expedients, it may well be argued, should be sought, 
and it is doubtful whether any approach to the problem mote acceptable to middle- 
class advocates will prevail in the long run. 
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If the upper middle class is degenerating, albeit under protest and in fighting— 
or plaintive—mood, into an over-worked salariat, with a greatly lowered standard 
of living and no leisure to cultivate itself and think out the nation’s problems, what 
about the lower middle class? If the Gallup inquiries into class allegiance have 
any validity, and if the authors’ estimate of the size of the middle classes as a whole 
is anywhere near correct, they must be a group at least as large again as the upper 
middle class. What are their origins, and what will be their fate? To what extent 
are they, as a group, self-recruiting and self-perpetuating ? How many of them 
are socially ‘“‘on the move”? What is their distinctive “ virtue ’’ ?—or are they 
lost souls, who have jettisoned the working-class virtue of their more or less distant 
origins and can no longer hope to inherit, at any rate for more than a short time to 
come, the old middle-class virtue, now undermined at source? A factual study, 
at least as thorough and sympathetic, of their origins, problems and prospects is 
badly needed to complete the picture of the present-day English middle classes. 


J. FLoup. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES IN SOVIET RUSSIA: THE FAMILY. R. Schlesinger. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1949. 25s. met. 


Dr. Schlesinger’s book is the first of three in which he hopes to display the 
change of attitudes during the Soviet experiment to certain important social issues, 
in this case marriage and the family. The method chosen is to select relevant and 
significant Soviet documents, and let them speak for themselves, aided by comment, 
introduction and conclusion by Dr. Schlesinger. Where so little material of this 
kind has yet been published in English this method has great advantage and we must 
applaud, and yet sympathize with, Dr. Schlesinger’s self-restraint in his commentaries 
on such a fascinating subject in order to give room for more documentary material. 
Even so, the question must immediately arise: are there not important opinions 
and records which would fill out the story and make it more comprehensible, but 
which, for reasons of space, have been excluded? Dr. Schlesinger’s answer, in the 
first paragraph of his preface, is: 


In the U.S.S.R., even more than in other countries, attitudes once adopted and 
sufficiently widespread to arouse the sociologist’s interest are likely to find numerous 
expressions which vary only in slight details ; thus we are likely to satisfy our interest 
without considerable gaps in content, however much the literary quality of the 
documents selected may be influenced by the hazards (of selection) mentioned. 


It thus appears reasonable for those of us who, like this reviewer, lack knowledge of 
Russian, to judge his collection of documents as representative of history, opinion 
and policy, so far as these have been made public, on family problems in the U.S.S.R. 
My comments on the story thus revealed are made on this basis, and it is possible 
that some might be invalidated if, in fact, there is a greater variety of material than 
is here presented. 

The documents are arranged chronologically in three periods : the revolutionary 
years of 1917-22, an intermediate period from 1922 to 1936 and the period after 
1936, where the documents appear under the heading “ New Trends after the 
stabilization of Soviet Society’. In each period the changes in law are fully docu- 
mented, culminating in the new Family Code of 1944 which brought, among other 
things, significant restrictions on divorce and parental irresponsibility. The con- 
tributions of Marxist theory are chiefly to be found in the first and third sections 
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where radical changes in the law had to be explained and defended. In the second 
section are many interesting documents on the application of the new laws, the 
clash with old custom, and their tendency to generate new customs. The different 
impact of a uniform law on urban and rural, tribal and non-tribal societies is also 
exhibited. Marxian interpretations and predictions appear, but there is plenty of 
interesting material on the articulation of the family with the social structure which 
can easily be disentangled from party polemic and utopianism. Here is also to be 
found honest and free comment on family problems, by practical lawyers or ordinary 
men and women, who are clearly not burdened by theoretical predilections. From 
the point of view of a sociology of the family, and not a sociology of theories about 
the family, I deem this kind of material by far the most valuable. But in this volume 
it is as tantalizing as it is interesting, since so many questions are raised but not 
answered, so many subjects mentioned but not fully analysed. For instance, there 
are two documents on abortion giving some information on its incidence and causes 
for the years 1920 to 1926; after that, all is silence, until the discussion preceding 
the prohibition of abortion in 1936, and in that discussion no description or docu- 
mentation of the intervening period is to be found. If these documents represent 
the scope of published material bearing directly on family problems, then clearly 
the only approach to a fuller understanding is by collecting all the hints and informa- 
tion which might be available in documents whose main interest lies in some other 
but associated field, e.g. employment of women, medical statistics, organization of 
child care, not to mention the voluminous material of popular literature. 

Much of the bare bones of family structure can be laid bare by statistics of 
marriage, divorce, fertility and the like. But in these documents the statistics 
quoted are at best inconclusive, at worst misleading. Moreover they are often 
completely lacking just where one expects them to be used to support an argument. 
As just mentioned, no statistics of abortion or fertility are produced to support the 
argument that legal abortion was no longer required in the social conditions of 1936. 
One is naturally left with the suspicion that no plausible statistic favourable to the 
anti-abortion cause could be quoted. The same point crops up in the arguments 
concerning divorce and instability of marriage. In place of statistical analysis there 
is imprecise generalization or illustrative anecdote. 

Two further general impressions I would like to record before turning to the 
expositions of Marxist theory of the family and Dr. Schlesinger’s comments on them. 
One is the contrast between the public discussion of proposed legal changes in 1926 
and 1936, and the apparent suddenness of the important legislative changes of 1944, 
which reversed many earlier policies. Unless the explanation is to be found in the 
circumstances of war, it seems an unhappy example of the introduction of more 
dictatorial methods of legislation. In the three examples of legal changes represented 
here (excluding the revolutionary decrees of 1912-20) there is a clear sequence from 
public discussion which led to changes in the draft law (1926), to public discussion 
which had no impact on the draft (1936), to the formal enactment of new law without 
public discussion thereon (1944). 

My second point is that this book confirms the impression that the dominant 
theme of Soviet family policy since 1936 has been to maintain and increase fertility. 
This is accepted by Dr. Schlesinger, who relates it first to fears of war and later to 
the actual demographic results of the 1941-5 war, and he sees in it the reason why 
other aims, of the equality of the sexes and equality of opportunity for all children, 
should fall into the background. That population policy was dominant already in 
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1936 seems to be clear from the discussions on abortion, where the issue is clearly 
between greater fertility and abortion, and not, as was suggested in the earlier 
defences of legalized abortion, between abortion and contraception. One may 
perhaps date the predominant concern with fertility even earlier, for Dr. Schlesinger 
confirms that there has never been any serious attempt at a public supply of contra- 
ceptives. The sources of this anti-Malthusianism are not directly elucidated in the - 
documents here presented and one may still dispute how much was a legacy from 
Engels and Lenin, how much was and is due to the need for labour-power, and how 
important are specifically military needs. 

The Marxian theory of sex and family relations is here expounded, in its earlier 
versions by Madame Kollontay and Lenin himself, and in its later and changed 
versions by Wolffson and Svetlov, who are apparently considered to be significant 
sociologists in this field. 

The three strands of Lenin’s thought, his pro-feminism, his hatred of neo- 
Malthusianism, and his condemnation of promiscuity, are brought out clearly, and 
thus it is possible to see what assumptions about “ human nature ”’ and the effects 
of economic systems on human behaviour are necessary in order that the three 
points shall be compatible with one another. It is also easy to see that very different 
policies can be defended by reference to one or other aspects of Lenin’s thought, so 
long as the difficult position of realizing the three aims in one system is not brought 
into undue prominence. Madame Kollontay stands out as a naive but attractive 
defender of sexual freedom and communal care of children. While her uncritical 
acceptance of the economics of communal as against familial care would probably 
be disproved by the sober accountancy of nursery-schools and the rest, one must - 
recognize that her somewhat Platonic communism is a refreshingly logical solution 
of the demand for the equality of the sexes in social producticn which, by Marxian 
hypothesis, is the only safe basis for actual equality of the sexes in all relations. 

From these earlier writings we get many glimpses into the recurrent problem 
of Marxist social theory: what are the natural tendencies of human beings uncon- 
ditioned by economic forces? In terms of sex relations the answers seem to 
from permanent faithful monogamy to sexual communism, or at least to the divorce 
of sexual satisfaction from relations of love and affection. The later writings, which 
admit that marriage in a socialist society has not been fully stable, and that the 
break-up of unions has left a real problem of security for women and children, stress 
durable sexual relations as the expression of that natural goodness which is repressed 
and distorted by capitalism. Nevertheless, strenuous efforts are necessary to bring 
this natural goodness into operation. However, this paradox can be explained on 
the ground of bourgeois survivals and the passage through the transitional stage of 
socialism to communism proper. 

On the effects on marriage of the Soviet economic system, there is general 
agreement that differences in property can no longer constrain and distort marriage 
relations. Yet differences in income are admitted to have an influence which is 
often deplored but sometimes conceded and admired, as in the quotation from a 
woman collective-farmer who said that her record of labour days brought her an 
abundance of suitors. The acquisition of property in the home, through which 
personal relations may be expressed and strengthened, is now admitted, even to the 
point of limited inheritance, whereas it was previously denounced as an aspect of 
women’s household slavery and consequent social inequality. 

he ae ee ee Ses, Schlesinger himself, of the 
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contradictions of public and private interest which capitalist states face when they 
attempt a positive population policy contrasted with the happy position of a socialist 
society. The admitted difficulties of a ‘‘ bourgeois ” population policy arise partly 
from the inequality of incomes, a feature which is just as prominent in the U.S.S.R., 
and partly from the clash of sectional interests, e.g. of employers or childless persons, 
with the general interest of fostering parenthood. The clash of interests in the 
distribution of the national income must equally exist in the socialized economy, 
and though the necessary adjustment and compromise may be made centrally, it 
is none the less compromise. Even central decision may not apparently obviate 
all dangers; witness the Soviet law prescribing up to two years’ imprisonment for 
managers who dismiss, or reduce the earnings of, pregnant women. 

We may finally ask if these documents indicate that the Soviet Union has 
managed to combine sex equality and high fertility by counting motherhood as a 
type of “‘ social product’. In spite of the apparatus of state aids to motherhood 
and firm paternal responsibility, the answer appears to be no. The propaganda for 
children does not imply a specialization of some women for childbearing, leaving 
the others free to devote themselves to other productive activities. Moreover, the 
mother of many children, particularly if she is unmarried, will find that her children 
are at an economic disadvantage, since grants cease at an early age and, for the 
married mother, do not fully cover the costs of rearing children. By far the most 
intelligent application of Marxist ideas on the family is to be found in Dr. Schlesinger’s 
own introduction and conclusion, and while I feel the first gives too much away to 
Marxist utopianism, the second seems to me an acute and enlightening commentary. 


B. R. HINcHLIFF. 


Current Notes 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


A meeting took place in Oslo from the 5th to 11th September 1949 under the 
auspices of UNESCO with the object of establishing an international organization 
to be known as THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. There were 
present representatives from twenty-one countries. 

The statutes of the proposed association were agreed upon and a Provisional 
Council and a Provisional Executive Committee were appointed, pending the establish- 
ment of the Council as provided in the statutes. 

The Secretariat of the Association was provisionally located at Oslo. The 
Secretary is Herr Cand.jur.Erik Rinde, Grev Wedels plass 4, Oslo, Norway. 

The association is an organization for purely scientific purposes and its aims are : 

(a) To secure and to develop personal contacts between sociologists throughout 
the world. 

(6) To encourage the international dissemination and exchange of information / 
of significant movements in sociological knowledge. 

(c) To facilitate and promote international sociological research. 
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